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Madonna della Sedia. 
From the painting by Raphagl, 


See “ Some of Raphael's Madonnas,” page 1148, 








Madonna del Cordellino, 
The painting by Raphae|, 


fee Some of Raphael’; Madennas," page 1748, 
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page 1148. 


See ‘* Some of Raphael's Madonna:s,” 














Portrait of Raphael, by himself. 


SoME OF RapHakEL’s Maponna’s 


HE Madonnas of Raphael have 
charmed unnumbered audiences for 
nearly four hundred years. 

Visit the great picture galleries of the 
world, from Rome to New York, from St. 
Petersburgh to Madrid, and_ where is found 
a Madonna by Raphael, there will be gath- 
ered an admiring throng; and those who 
make pilgrimages to these shrines of art are 
not the only ones who have enjoyed the 
creations of the ‘* Prince of Painters,’’ for, 
thanks to photography and the many other 
processes of reproduction, there are few 


homes however humble, which do not pos- 
sess, in some form or other, an example of 
Raphael’s genius. 

Nor is it difficult to find an expianation 
for this universal popularity; for as mother- 
love is universal, the well-nigh perfect por- 
trayal thereof touches a responsive chord in 
almost every human breast, and they are to 
be pitied who cannot feel the charm of these 
lovely creations. 

Raphael Santi, or Sanzio, was born at 
Urbino, in Italy, April 6, 1483, and died 
in Rome, April 6, 1520; and in his short 
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life of thirty-seven years accomplished an 
enormous amount of work as architect, 
painter and sculptor. 

He painted many pictures in oil, which 
are scattered all over the civilized world, 
among them no less than thirty Madonnas 
known at the present day, the chiefest treas- 
ures of public and private collections. 

The Madonna del Cardellino, or «* Ma- 
donna of the Goldfinch,’’ at present in the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence, was painted in 
1506 when Raphael was twenty-three years 
old, as a wedding-present for Lorenzo Nasi 
of Florence. The Virgin is seated in a 
meadow, holding a book in her left hand, 
while she looks down lovingly and tenderly 
on the little St. John who is offering a gold- 
finch to the infant Christ. 
stroking the bird, and leans against his 
mother’s knee, resting his foot on her foot,a 
characteristic childlike action. In the back- 
ground lies the city of Florence in a smiling 
landscape, overarched by the soft Italian sky, 
against which is traced the delicate foliage 
of slender trees. 

The Madonna bella Jardiniére was painted 
in the following year for a gentleman of 
Siena, one Filippo Segardi, who eventually 
sold it to Francis I. of France, that lover and 
generous patron of the fine arts, by whom 
the works of many great Italian artists were 
brought to France, thus laying the foundation 
for the artistic development of that nation. 

This picture, similar in composition to the 
preceding, shows the Virgin in a garden or 
meadow, with Jesus and St. John at her feet. 
St. John, kneeling and holding a cross over 
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his shoulder, gazes in adoration at the Christ- 
child, who in his turn looks trustfully and 
lovingly into his mother’s face. This pic- 
ture hangs in the great picture gallery of the 
Louvre in Paris, and has been copied many 
times. 

The Madonna della Sedia, or «¢ Madonna 
of the Chair,’’ has been called the most 
popular picture ever painted; and it certainly 
possesses a charm which holds one spellbound 
before it. Raphael painted it in Rome in 
1516-17, three years before his death, when 
he was at the zenith of his ability and fame; 
and had he painted no other picture he would 
have lived as one of the greatest masters of 
painting of any epoch. In composition and 
color the picture is beyond reasonable criti- 
cism, and in human interest it stands un- 
rivalled. No one but a mother would press 
her treasure so closely to her bosom, and 
from none but a mother’s eyes could beam 
forth such infinite love, pride and tenderness. 
It is a cold heart which cannot respond to 
this beautiful picture, and there are few who 
stand before it in the Palazza Pitti in Flor- 
ence, unmoved. 

Raphael’s portrait by himself hangs in the 
Uffizi gallery in the same city, painted in 
1506, and shows him to have been a hand- 
some young man, with luxuriant curling 
hair and dark, expressive eyes. Few men 
in so short a lifetime have made so deep an 
impression on mankind, and few have re- 
ceived the homage that has been paid to 
the genius of Raphael. 


Harry B. Sincwair. 


December Dawn. 


Slowly, from o’er the distant eastern hills, 
Trailing her filmy robes of silvery light, 


Cometh the morning. 


On her placid brow 


The mist-wreaths lie in fleecy folds of white 
Frosted with diamonds, which she careless flings 

With snow-white fingers on the crispy air 
To fioat in sparkling showers to the earth, 

Aad ialliag, make her path divinely fair, 


Mary Morrison. 











KEEPING 


[’ was the yearly custom in a fine 
old-fashioned family I once 
knew, to read on Christmas 
Eve from the works of two auth- 
ors who have now toa certain 
extent, gone out of fashion. 
The holiday itself was not 
more regular in its coming 
than was this family in the 
habit of gathering around the 
fire-place, and while the 
flames curled over the logs, .- 
and the winter moonlight lay 
coldly on the landscape with- 
out, the slender, dark-haired 
daughter of the family read from those inim- 
itable delineators of Christmas scenes—Irv- 
ing and Dickens. 

Though these two writers have been sup- 
planted in many homes by a newer school, 
none of the latter can ever fill their place. 
Dickens gives our heart-strings many a tug, 
and tears are as frequent as smiles when one 
is reading his Christmas stories; while Irv- 
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The Inn Kitchen. 


A Spray of Mistletoe. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


ing’s tales of the doings of the holi- 
day season are a word-panorama of 
the yuletide days of long ago. 
Dickens’ best known Christmas 
story is ** A Christmas Carol.’’ 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob 
Cratchit and his family are all 
familiar—not to the present 
generation, perhaps, but surely 
to their parents. Perhaps these 
lines may recall the swift trav- 
els of Scrooge and the Spirit 
through the frosty winter night 
—the warehouse where Mr. 
Fezziwigg and his family, in- 
cluding the young folks employed in the 
shop, held their Christmas dance; the cheer- 
ful home of Scrooge’s nephew; the Christmas 
scenes along the streets; and last, but far 
from least, the home of Boh Cratchit and 
Tiny Tim. 

Dickens’ descriptions of the Christmas 
dinners in his stories are most delightful. 
His characters are frequently hungry and 
thirsty. Notable examples 
are Mr. Pickwick, Weller, 
and the Fat Boy in <¢ Pick- 
wick;’’ the Cratchits in the 
««Carol,’’? and Trotty Veck, 
in ‘* The Chimes,’’ and the 
appetizing aromas that arise 
from the various kitchens into 
which Dickens leads us are 
more than likely to create an 
irrepressible desire for some- 
thing more tangible than mere 
verbal delineation. 

Irving was also fond of 
good cheer, or at least one 
y would suppose so from a 
j, perusal of his works. The 
inn kitchen is decorated with 
hams, tongues and_ bacon; 
beef and ale is on the deal 
table; and in the great hall] 
the board is spread with fru- 
menty, pheasant pie, ‘‘an- 
cient sirloin’’ and other old- 
fashioned dishes, while the 
wassail bowl, wreathed in its 
= own fragrant incense passes 

from lip to lip, and each time 
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Bringing in the 
Boar’s Head, 
it is kissed the fun waxes more hearty. 

But it is not the refreshment for the inner 
man of which Irving writes that he is most 
to be loved for. He brings before us in 
faithful detail the habits and customs of old 
England, the merry simplicity of whose long 
past days contrasts strikingly with the pomp 
that so often surrounds the holiday making 

eieer of the present, when 
the occasion is likely 
to be dreaded for the 
expense attached to 
the gift-making. 

But Irving tells us 
of the doings of the 
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manor-house, while Dickens describes 
the scenes and happenings in the hum- 
bler homes of the great city. Irving 
shows us the oak-ceiled rooms, in all 
the gloomy grandeur of age, with fine 
old paintings upon the walls, stands of 
armor in convenient corners, long 
tables surrounded by a multitude of 
guests, in short, the baronial home of 
a country gentleman, who supervised 
every preparation for the celebration 
of the holiday, and beamed with de- 
light upon the progress of the merry making. 
It is all most pleasant 
reading—we see the 
great hearth, with its 
blazing logs; the 
shadowy coraers, 
where those to whom 
love was making its 
first appeals, sought a 
quiet confessional ; 9 
the green and crimson | 
of the yuletide deco- 
rations; the hearty 
greetings of the guests, 
lowly and lofty alike; 
the old songs with 
their resounding chor- 
uses charm our ears, 
and the dance goes 
on apace. But the 
home of the Cratch- 
its; the Christmas 
goose — **There 
never was such a goose 
* * * Its tender- 
ness and flavor, size 
and cheapness were 
the themes of univer- 
sal admiration—eked 
out by the apple sauce 
and mashed potatoes, 
it was a sufficient din- 
ner for the whole fam- 
ily ’’—-vie with the boar’s-head and pheasant 
pie. The pudding «<like a speckled cannon 
ball, so hard and firm, olazing in a half-quar- 
tern of ignited brandy and bedight with 
Christmas holly stuck into the top,’’ is the 
pudding of the little family, wherein love 
was king, and the wassail bow] a simple jug. 

But before we eat a Christmas dinner 
with Irving or Dickens, there are the events 
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Keeping Christmas. 





Caleb Plummer and His Daughter. 
“ The Cricket on the Hearth,” 


of Christmas Eve and Christmas Day te lis- 
ten to. Each of these authors shows us the 
country-side in all the bustle of its holiday 
preparation. The air is sharp with the 
Christmas season, and everyone is feeling 
the glow of the coming festivities. Shop 
windows are gay with the green leaves and 
red berries 
of the holly; 
the coach- 
men bright- 
en their 
coats with 
green sprigs 
in their lap- 
els; the gro- 
cer, the bak- 





er, the butcher, are all smiling with satisfaction 
and rubbing their hands with the comfortable 
prospect of a prosperous trade; maids and 
lackeys are making a great bustle and ac- 
complishing but few tasks. The stage 
coaches are crowded with the passengers 
homeward bound for the holidays; the 
coachman is 
more im- 
portant than 
ever; the 
guard blows 
his bugle 
with all the 
anticipation 
of awarm 
fireside, a 
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and the soft rays of 
the sun start the blood 
anew in one’s veins, 
but the sparkling sun- 
light of a winter 
morning, or the de- 
licious gray of a wan- 
ing December after- 
noon when Christmas 
is near, and a hearty 
welcome waits one 
from the friends at 
the journey’s end, 
seem to me more 
delightful—more_ to 
be asked for—than 
the whirling of the 
wheels through the 
green lanes of spring- 
time, or the red and 
yelhow of autumn. 
But, having ar- 
rived at the old 
country mansion, be- 
hold the cheerful 
greetings that the 
guests receive. And 
then in due course 
comes Christmas 
morning; the church, 
and the sermon upon ‘ 
the season ; the open- 
air sports, and the 
gathering around the 
fire-place, as the day 
at draws to a close, to 
talk over the happen- 


Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. ings, the gifts, and 
** The Christmas Carol.” 
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the gossip of the 
clean kitchen and good beef and ale at his hours ’twixt sunrise and sunset. And lastly 
journey’s end. Baskets, barrels arid pack- the Christmas dinner; and, as a grand 


ages crowd the coach, but every- Cai Ay i | 
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keen air puts a new life into 
everyone,and the horses as well. 

Steam. and electricity are 
hardly swift enough for the 
travelers of to-day, and yet I 
doubt if there are many of my 
readers who would not relish 
with delight the journeyings of 
an English stage-coach through 
the country-side. It has its 
advantages in spring when the 
tender green of the new buds $6 4il Chasez”? 


one is good-natured, and the 
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finale, the dance iri 
the dining-room, 
where the old por- 
traits look down 
gravely upon the 
joyous revels, the 
violin and harp 
twang a merry 
tune, and the 
maidens find a 
sweet punishment 
for being beneath 
the mistletoe, in 
the kisses of the 
admiring and mis- 
chievous lads who 
have been patiently 








Keeping Christmas 


opportunity of see- 
ing with mine own 
eyes the observ- 
ance of them as 
thev were two gen- 
~ erations ago. And 
~ who can ever look 
* upon a scene more 

touching than the 
little home of the 
Cratchits, where, 
after the dinner 
was finished, the 
hearth swept, the 
punch tasted, the 
The Squire's Health. apples, oranges and 
nuts at hand, a 


watching the opportunity for the Christmas toast to Merry Christmas is proposed, and 


salute. 


being given, Ziny Tim, close to his father’s 


Let him who will sing the praises of the side, echoes, the last of all—** God bless us 
holidays as they are celebrated now. For every one.’” 
me, I would give a dozen of them for the CampBELL Prince, Jr. 





Chotce. 


Sweet shores for seas that yearn ; 
White stars and moon for the night ; 
For the forest the tempest stern, 
And mist for the hill’s delight. 


Each hath a joy in its kind ; ° 
But whatever my life may be, 

And wherever my fate may wind, 
Love, ah, love for me! 


WituiaM Francis BARNARD. 





























The Olive Tree near Hadrian’s Villa. 


SAUNTERINGS [THROUGH RoMAN VILLAS. 


safe to say that one’s friends may be 

found either on the Pincio, listening to 
the music of the band, gossipping along the 
shady walks of that airy pleasure ground, or 
driving or walking in the Villa Borghese, 
outside the Porta del Popolo. 

Rome is surrounded by villas and gar- 
dens, the greater number of which are open 
to visitors on certain days of each week, the 
Villa Borghese on three afternoons, on 
which occasions the king and queen set the 
fashion by driving along its beautiful ave- 
nues, followed by all sorts and conditions 
of vehicles, from the swell drag of an am- 
bassador to the racketty vetture, drawn by 
equine wrecks. 

The Villa Borghese was founded in the 
seventeenth century by Cardinal Scipio 
Borghese, nephew of Pius V., and has been 
greatly beautified and enlarged by successive 
members of this princely race. The grounds 
are undulating, and broad grassy slopes al- 


[: Rome, on pleasant afternoons, it is 


ternate with boskets and avenues of ancient 
trees, among which the great stone pines 
uprear their plumed tops, as if in conscious 
pride and dignity. There are hedges of 
closely-clipped evergreens, forming alleys, 
along whose dim perspectives the sunlight 
falls in golden splashes, where lovers walk 
and children romp. while a huge sunken 
hippodrome, surrounded by trees and car- 
peted with turf, offers a charming playground 
for the little ones. On the level Jawns are 
seated many family groups, gay with laugh- 
ter, while they watch the seminarians in 
their long gowns and shovel-brimmed hats, 
playing ball or cricket; and it is a most 
amusing sight to see a party of American 
students, with tucked-up gowns, playing 
their national game in ecclesiastical garb, 
with all the accustomed zest and energy 
with which young America plays ball the 
wide world over, 

And here, in martial pride, with clinking 
spurs, the sons of Mars are seen. There is 
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Saunterings Through Roman Villas. 











The Garden of the Villa Medici. 


great variety in the uniforms of Jtalian army 
officers: pale blue-gray cloaks, hanging in 
multitudinous folds from cleverly squared 
shoulders, tunics of darker blue and mar- 
velous fit, black coats with crimson or green 
facings, helmets of brass with great horse- 
hair plumes, pipings, belts and sashes of 
gold, silver and brilliant colors unite to en- 
liven the promenade and becomingly deck 
these men of war. 

The scarlet livery of the queen is recog- 
nizable at a distance, and as her carriage 
approaches other vehicles draw aside, and 
every man uncovers his head to ‘*la bella 
Margherita’’. She is very gracious, and 
bows smilingly to right and left, giving each 
one the impression that he has received es- 
pecial recognition, and while she has borne 
heavy burdens and anxiety in recent years, 


she is still the beautiful queen, beloved and 
respected by all her people. 

The king usually holds the reins of his 
high-stepping pair, accompanied only by one 
or two aides; but as he approaches, one 
notices that there are posted at intervals 
along the route men of alert appearance in 
ordinary dress, who keep a sharp look-out 
for cranks or assassins who may be waiting 
just such an opportunity for ridding the 
world in general, and Italy in particular, of 
a king. His Majesty wears a silk hat, a 
black frock coat and has a flower in his 
button-hole. He looks pale and worn, as 
if the business of royalty was not conducive 
to unalloyed comfort and peace of mind. 
He is a good horseman, and wheels his, team 
skilfully around, then lifting his hat to those 
who have saluted him, drives back to Rome, 
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We of lesser consequence walk back un- 
der the trees to the dairy, where at little tables 
we may drink milk from the prince’s thor- 
oughbreds and thus fare as well as he ; or if 
it is still early, we may visit the Casino, 
which contains many masterpieces of sculp- 
ture and painting. The ground floor, con- 
sisting of ten rooms, is filled with marble 
and bronze statues, busts and vases of por- 
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phyry, malachite and other rare stones, 
The ceilings are decorated with frescoes, and 
the walls of the principal gallery are en- 
crusted with precious marbles, set in intricate 
patterns and highly polished. 

In the center of one room stands a life- 
size statue of Pauline Borghese, sister of 
Napoleon I., one of Canova’s most popular 
works, representing the princess in the char- 





The Great Staircase, Villa d’Este. 
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The Great Cypresses of the Villa d’Este. 


acter of Venus, reclining on a couch. The 
sculptor was a great admirer of the princess, 
and gossip has linked their names and fame. 

The second story contains the picture col- 
lections, which are reckoned second to those 
of the Vatican galleries alone. The chef 
@ oeuvre of the collection is Titian’s ‘¢Sa- 
cred and Profane Love,’’ one of the great- 
est works of that great master-painter. 

We may return to Rome through a gate 
which opens just outside the Porta Pia, 
where a fee equal to one cent is charged for 
foot passengers going in either direction, the 
proceeds, being donated to certain Roman 
charities. Beyond this gateway, outside the 
city wall, may usually be found an itinerant 


Punch and Judy show, surrounded by men, 
women and children, whose delight at the 
pranks of Po/cine//o is apparently never sated. 

The Villa Medici crowns the Pincian 
Hill, and those fortunate French students 
who have achieved the Prix de Rome at the 
Beaux Arts in Paris, here pursue their stud- 
ies amid surroundings of rare beauty. From 
the terrace in front of this palace may be 
enjoyed one of the finest views in Rome. 
Looking out through the clipped oaks which 
shade the fountain beneath them, across the 
Piazza del Popolo, and the sea of roofs 
bathed in brilliant sunlight, we discern the 
dome of St. Peter’s in the distance—that 
superb dome which is visible from so many 
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Ruined Arch of Hadrian’s Villa. 


points in the city, and which seems to be 
suspended in the air. 

Behind the palace lies an extensive garden, 
with walks and hedges carefully pruned and 
kept, against whose dark and glossy foliage 
gleam statues and other marbles of ancient 
times. The art of gardening is well exem- 
plified here, where the formal plan is in- 
sisted upon, and the irregularities of nature 
are not permitted to interfere with the sym- 
metry and conventional restraints of art. 
Even the shadows cast by column and bal- 
ustrade, by hedge-row and thicket seem to 
have been laid out by a master-hand, and 
no frivolous shrub or riotous vine is per- 
mitted to mar the calm serenity of the 
scheme. 


There are those who maintain that nature 
unadorned is nature at her best; but if we 
take man and man’s architecture into ac- 
count, there can be little doubt of the wis- 
dom of those old gardeners who planned 
pleasure gardens on symmetrical lines and 
restrained nature to become the hand-maid 
of art. A writer on gardening early in this 
century, discussed this question with great 
enthusiasm, and declaimed against the ‘¢ pres- 
ent fashion of laying out gardens in a pic- 
turesque, or wild, or natural manner; this 
being by no means an improvement on the 
old stately method. To say nothing,’’ pro- 
ceeds this author, ‘* of the absurdity of being 
industriously negligent, or making arrange- 


ments for accidental effects, or of cultivating 
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little domestic wildernesses; for a garden is 
perfect in proportion as it possesses every- 
thing that art, in contradistinction to the un- 
tamed caprices of nature can do for it, wide 
and level terraces, clear perspectives drawing 
to a minute point, 


*¢ Shades 
High roof’d, and walks beneath, and alleys brown,’ 


> 


fountains, statues, shapely groves, trim ar- 
bors, smooth-shaven lawns, etc. Were it 
only for the sake of keeping the keenness of 
our enjoyment alive for the mighty irregu- 
larities of nature, we would wish to have no 
imitations of them in gardens—distinction is 
in itself a great source of beauty.”’ 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were 
not insensible to the value and beauty of 
villas and formal gardens, and indeed the 
art of landscape architecture has never 
reached a higher point than under the latter 
people two thousand years or so ago. 

The description of his villas by Pliny the 
younger was written with such accuracy of 
detail as if he had intended to put them up 
for sale, as a witty reader observed, and it 
is fortunate for us that he was thus specific, 
as we gain quite an adequate idea of the ex- 
tent and grandeur of those villas of the an- 
cient Romans which have long since fallen 
into decay. After describing the court and 
portico which lead into his villa, Pliny tells 
of a triclinium, or dining hall, which ad- 
vances upon the sea, so that its base is gently 
washed by the waves, and from the folding 
doors or windows of which opened a pros- 
pect of the sea; the library of a curved form, 
with inserted presses for books, ‘* more for 
amusement than study’’; the chambers, a 
skillfully contrived warm bath, where those 
who swim may enjoy a view of the sea; the 
tennis court, a supper room from which 
opens a beautiful prospect of the distant 
coast; then he leads us into the ‘¢ gestatio,”’ 
a place for exercise on horseback, and the 
garden which it surrounds. The ‘¢gesta- 
tio’’ is encompassed with box or rosemary, 
and to the inner circle is joined a shady row 
of young vines, with a walk, ‘soft and 
pleasant even to the naked feet’’ ; so Father 
Kneipp’s barefoot cure may have achieved 
popularity earlier than this century. 

Pliny possessed several villas, mentioning 
by name those at Tuscum, distant one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Rome, and those 


of Tusculum, Tybur and Preneste, as well 
as Laurentium, in the vicinity of Rome. 
Of neither of these villas are there any re- 
mains, but the Villa of Hadrian, near Ti- 
voli, a few miles from Rome across the 
Campagna, at the base of the Sabine moun- 
tains, while a mass of ruins at the present 
day, and for centuries a general quarry for 
those who were building in the vicinity, is 
still beautiful in its decay, and offers the im- 
agination an idea of what it must have been 
when its vast marble halls and exquisite gar- 
dens were in their perfection. 

The villa was eight miles in circumference, 
the palace occupied a space of ground about 
twelve hundred yards in extent, and in- 
cluded a hippodrome, theatre, library, hall 
of philosophy, a picture gallery, hundreds 
of smaller rooms, a castle for the guards and 
numerous gardens and courts. 

The finest of the latter was the court now 
called Piazza d’Oro, or ** Court of Gold,’’ 
which was surrounded by a colonnade of 
sixty-eight columns alternately of oriental 
granite and cipollino. Fragments of won- 
derful mosaic pavements, and of beautifully 
carved marble bear witness to the costly and 
extravagant character of the decoration of 
the palace to this day, and in the excava- 
tions which have been made here at various 
times since the sixteenth century, a great 
number of statues, busts and other objects of 
art have been recovered and placed in the 
museums at Rome. 

Adjoining the palace lies the valley of 
Canopus, with a canal cut through the rock, 
where Hadrian erected a temple and insti- 
tuted festivals and religious rites in the Egyp- 
tian manner. Strabo relates that this tem- 
ple of Serapis was a highly revered shrine, 
and says, ‘‘troops of pilgrims descend the 
canal from Alexandria to celebrate the fes- 
tivals of this goddess. The neighborhood 
of the temple swarms night and day with 
men and women who spend the time in 
their boats dancing and singing with the 
most unbridled merriment, or find accom- 
modation in the town of Canopus beside the 
canal, and there prosecute their orgies.’’ 

In this enormous aggregation of archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening were repre- 
sented many of the most celebrated build- 
ings of antiquity, such as the Academy, the 
Lyceum and the Stoa Poecile, or ‘¢ Painted 
Porch,’’ at Athens. Some of the walls of 
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the latter are still standing, and through one 
of its crumbling arches we may look out 
through the pines and olive trees which 
flourish over the ruins of the past, to the sol- 
emn levels of the Campagna stretching away 
to distant Rome. 

From Hadrian’s Villa the modern road to 
Tivoli ascends in great curves through ex- 
tensive olive orchards, where ancient trees 
with gnarled trunks and twisted branches 
seem writhing as if in pain. It is a dusty 
road and steep; but when one is set down 
at the Villa d’ Este, and after passing through 
the musty old halls and chambers to the 
garden beyond, the tiresome drive is quickly 
forgotten in the enjoyment of this veritable 
fairy-land. 

The Villa d’ Este, one of the finest of the 
Renaissance period, was laid out by Pirro 
Ligorio in 1594 for the Cardinal Ippolito 
d’ Este, and cost His Eminence over a mil- 
lion Roman crowns. It is sadly dilapidated 
now, with crumbling walls and moss-grown 
staircases; yet Time himself seems loth to 
complete his work of destruction in so fair a 
spot, and in spite of its decay, this villa re- 
mains one of the most eloquent memorials 
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of its time in Italy. ‘The location on a hill- 
side, which slopes downward to. the Cam- 
pagna, was admirably suited to the plans of 
architect and engineer, and they utilized 
their opportunities to-the utmost. 

The palace stands at the top of the hill, 
and from the portico we look down through 
walls of trees and shrubbery, over fountains 
and staircases which lead to the terraces be- 
low. ‘The sound of many waters is in the 
air and, indeed, the place is fairly alive with 
the clear liquid which is hurrying from hill 
to plain, stopping on its way to beautify and 
make glad this princely heritage. Orazio 
Olivieri, a hydraulic engineer of Tivoli, 
planned the water works, and nowhere else 
may be seen such variety of cascade and 
fountain, of placid pools and skurrying silver 
streams as his genius evolved, hundreds of 
years ago, for the great Cardinal d’ Este. 

Walls of stone border the descending 
paths, and channels have been cut in the 
upper edge of the blocks, through which 
flow little streams ; behind the walls brook- 
lets zig-zag down through the thickets, and 
all these empty into a long, narrow stone 
basin to issue again from the mouths of dol- 
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Villa Borghese, Stone Pines Around the Hippodrome. 


phins and grinning masks into a still lower 
level. At one side a great stream rushes 
over a high arch, beneath which we walk, 
and is shredded into a veil-like spray ere it 
reaches the pool beneath. Three rectangu- 
lar basins stretch across the terrace, separated 
from each other by walks beneath which are 
subterranean channels leading from one to 
the other. These pools are rather stagnant 
now, and are overhung by _ untrimmed 
thickets, but formerly they were filled with 
the tinkle of many merry jets, which leaped 
from the vases standing on the low wall 
which borders them. 

The fountains may be numbered by the 
dozen, jets which spout high in air, great 
tumbling masses of water, and tiny threads 
of silver spray which throw sparkling drops 
against the screens of glossy leaves behind 
them. Michael Angelo surnamed the great 
oval fountain here the ‘Queen of Foun- 
tains,’? and as such her reign has been full 
of years, and she still celebrates a daily 
never-ending jubilee. 

We rest beneath the great cypress trees 
which tower above the decaying seats of the 
grand terrace, and need little imagination to 
call up the past and those who peopled these 


pleasant walks in the long ago. The Car- 
dinal and his suite in brilliant costumes, 
‘* bishops and priests and ladies fair,’’ tak- 
ing their siesta and talking over the news of 
the day, gossiping over the wine or whisper- 
ing state secrets over a snuff-box, now con- 
sidering the regeneration of the heathen, and 
again the destruction of the heretics, all to 
the glory of God and the Church. And 
that fair Leonora d’Este, the beloved of 
Tasso, who often visited her brother here, 
how often has she withdrawn to the kindly 
shelter of these bowers, where, safe from 
jealous eyes she might read and re-read her 
lover’s sonnets, more melodious to her than 
the music of the fountains or of the soft 
murmur of the wind among the trembling 
leaves. She guarded her secret well, how- 
ever, and restrained her fiery lover from 
such an acknowledgement of his passion as 
would have ruined them both; although poor 
Tasso, suffering from other wounds as well 
as love, was eventually imprisoned as insane, 
at Ferrarra, where, during his second year 
of incarceration, in 1581, he learned of the 
untimely death of his beautiful and beloved 
princess. 
Eimer EvtswortH Garnsey, 
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The Early American Steamboat, as it Appeared in an English Illustrated Paper. 


AMERICAN INVENTORS. 


II].—Rosert Futton. 


gine, invented by James Watt, was 

in common use, and had suggested 
to thinking men all over the world the pos- 
sibilities of the new source of power. Watt’s 
invention was made in 1765, and the same 
year at Little Britain, a colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, in America, was born Robert Fulton, 
the father of steam navigation. The boy’s 
outlook was anything but bright. His father, 
a native of Kilkenny, Ireland, died when 
the boy was three years old, leaving no 
property, and Fulton’s early education was 
that of the public school. His mother se- 
cured a place for him with a jeweler in Phil- 
adelphia as soon as he was old enough to 
make his own living. 

Those were stirring times for boy or man. 
The American Revolution was at its height. 
Philadelphia was the capital of the infant 
nation and the metropolis of America. A 
British fleet was in the Delaware river, and 
every loyal heart was interested in the futile 
attempts of an ingenious Yankee named 


N HUNDRED years ago the steam en- 


Bushnell to blow up the enemy with kegs 
of gun powder floated down stream. This 
same Bushnell had succeeded in sinking one 
British schooner in Long Island Sound, by 
swimming underneath her in a rude subma- 
rine boat and fastening a keg of gunpowder 
to her keel. These events must have im- 
pressed the boy, for all his life long he was 
bent on inventing a vessel for naval warfare, 
with powers similar to those since rendered 
familiar by the fertile imagination of Jules 
Verne. 

Young Fulton had always been ready with 
the pencil, and now he became ambitious to 
shine as an artist. At the age of seventeen 
he began painting portraits for a living, and 
succeeded so well that upon reaching his 
majority his friends persuaded him to go 
abroad to study under his successful country- 
man, West. When he left Philadelphia a 
bitter controversy had begun between two 
inventors of steamboats, one of whom, John 
Fitch, of Philadelphia, was a Yankee clock 
maker and may have been known to the 
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young jeweler at least by reputation. Fitch’s 
plan was to propel a boat by a system of 
paddles, like an Indian canoe, moved rhyth- 
mically by steam, and he had petitioned 
Congress for funds to construct his boat the 
year before. The next year he built a 
small boat that made one or two trips, but 
his boiler exploded and the moneyed men 
back of him decided, what undoubtedly 


was true, that this form of steam navigation 


was impracticable. These and similar ex- 
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not go a hundred years ago was legion. 
Watt had considered the matter carefully, 
but believed it impracticable. On the ocean 
the motion of the waves, he thought, would 
render the dangers of explosion and fire too 
great, and on canals the waves raised by the 
boat would tend to wash away the banks. 
Neither of these objections, however, would 
apply to the navigation of the magnificent 
rivers of the United States. 

Fulton, however, at this period had no 
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Fuiton’s Best Known Portrait. 
From the Painting by West. 


periments were watched with interest by 
Washington, Patrick Henry and Franklin. 
It is no disparagement to an inventor to 
trace the sources of his inspiration. The 
great Watt himself found steam utilized for 
pumping water out of mines, and was led to 
his grand discoveries by the palpable imper- 
fections of that contrivance. It is a law of 
life that many must fail in order that one 
may succeed, and the number of inventors 
who were building steamboats that would 


other ambition than to win applause as an 
artist. He was welcomed by Mr. West, 
who took him into his own house and in- 
structed him for several years, dismissing him 
at length with letters of introduction to stew- 
ards and others having charge of some of the 
finest private art galleries in the kingdom. 
By this means Fulton resided for two years 
at Powderham Castle, near Exeter. 

About this time—that is, in 1793-—Fitch 
went to England with the hope of enlisting 
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“The Clermont,’’ Built by Fulton in 1807. 


capital in his scheme. He had spent $20- 
ooo in experiments, and had tired out his 
friends in America, but now he was more 
enthusiastic than ever. He had discarded 
the paddles and believed that side-wheels 
would propel a steamboat with safety and 
speed. There is no evidence that he met 
Fulton at this or any other time. But it is 
a remarkable coincidence that this same year 
Fulton first promulgated his plan for con- 
structing a side-wheel steamboat. 

In the neighborhood of Powderham Cas- 
tle resided the Earl of Stanhope, who was 
known all over the kingdom for his fondness 
for mechanical inventions. He designed an 
improved form of the printing press which 
was many years in use and was at that par- 
ticular time trying to make a steamboat which 
could be propelled by a paddle modeled after 
a duck’s foot. To this gentleman the young 
artist wrote a letter setting forth the superi- 
ority of side-wheels operated by a crank, to 
any other form of mechanism for steamboat 
propulsion. The earl took a great interest 
in the young American and invited him to 
present his drawings, which Fulton did. This 
was essentially the same steamboat that Ful- 
ton afterwards built and ran successfully. 
The earl appears to have regarded it simply 
as another of the many plans then current 
and nothing was done toward trying it ex- 
perimentally. It was probably through Stan- 
hope that Fulton became acquainted with the 
Duke of Bridgewater who also resided in the 
north of England, and his influence was the 
turning point in Fulton’s career. 


Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, is 
called the father of British inland navigation. 
When he succeeded his brother to the title 
and estates, it was customary ‘to carry coal 
on pack horses from the mines at Worsley 
to the manufacturing establishments at Man- 
chester. The route lay through his estates. 
Canals were no new thing in mechanics, but 
Bridgewater was the first to introduce them 
in England. He obtained acts of Parlia- 
ment authorizing the construction of a navi- 
gable canal from Worsley to Salford, Lan- 
cashire, to be carried over the Mersey and the 
Irwell navigation at Barton by an acqueduct 
200 yards long, and 3g feet above the sur- 
face of those waters. The undertaking was 
regarded generally as impracticable and in 
order to carry it out Bridgewater spent vast 
sums, so impoverishing himself that he was 
forced to live on the simplest fare. His rela- 
tives believed him insane and he narrowly 
escaped confinement in a lunatic asylum. 
He succeeded, however, in his undertaking 
and at the time Fulton made his acquain- 
tance he was in receipt of an income of 
princely proportions from the tolls on his 
canals, and was hard at work constructing 
other canals for the benefit of the country. 
The effect of such an example was contag- 
ious. Fulton gave up art forever and, 
adopting the title of civil engineer, threw 
himself into the work of canal construction 
at Birmingham, howbeit in a subordinate 
position. 

Meanwhile, what had become of John 
Fitch? This soured, irascible, disappointed 
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Sohn Fitch's Steamboat, 1787. 


man had retired to Kentucky, railing against 
a world which had refused a boon placed in 
its hands. He had no family, having aban- 
doned his wife and daughter in Connecticut 
before embarking on his career as an inven- 
tor, and he deliberately announced his in- 
tention of ending his life by excessive drink- 
ing of Kentucky’s best known product. He 
sat down and wrote a full account of his in- 
vention and sent it to Washington with in- 
structions that it was not to be opened till 
thirty years after his death. These instruc- 
tions were faithfully observed. In this docu- 
ment he set forth most solemnly his claims 
to the original conception of the idea of steam 
navigation, and his desire that, his own gen- 
eration having refused it, other generations 
might profit by it. Then followed a de- 
scription of his model. He died in Ken- 
tucky in 1798. He had hidden his light 
under a bushel and the world refused to wait 
thirty years for the improvement. His name 
and not Fulton’s would have been forever 
famous if he had only been more patient, 
more persevering and of a more amiable dis- 
position. All he wanted was a moneyed 
friend. 

Fulton’s work as an improver of canals 
was not of consequence. His invention of 
inclined planes to take the place of locks in 
mountainous districts was never put in op- 
eration. He wrote a pamphlet ad- 
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he hoped any nation would be able to 
blow up the war ships of an attacking 
power. War having broken out between 
France and England he repaired to Paris 
and requested to display his invention to 
the French Directory. A hundred years 
have gone by and although torpedoes 
are common in all the navies of the 
world, nothing of moment has ever yet been 
done by means of a sub-marine vessel of the 
kind planned by Fulton. The incident is 
only important as illustrating how Provi- 
dence seems to shape the lives of great men. 
Had Fulton not gone to France when he did 
he would not have met his financial backer, 
and if he had not had such a friend, the pre- 
sumption is that he would never have con- 
structed the first successful steamboat. 
America did not at that time possess a 
patent office in the modern acceptation of 
the term and John Fitch’s company had se- 
cured a monopoly of steam navigation in the 
waters of various states, including those of 
New York. When Fitch retired to die in 
despair, John Stevens, Jr., of Hoboken, N. 
J., took up the course of experiments and 
really constructed a vessel in which a steam 
engine assisted the sails to some extent. 
Chancelior Robert R. Livingston became in- 
terested in his work, and as Fitch had drop- 
ped out of sight the Legislature of New 
York was easily induced to repeal its conces- 
sion to the Philadelphian and to vote a new 
monopoly to Livingston and his company. 
This privilege was renewed from time to 
time, but Stevens never produced the per- 
fect steamboat. It was in 1801 that Liv- 
ingston went to Paris as United States am- 
bassador. One of Livingston’s friends was 
Joel Barlow, who resided at the same hotel 





vocating free trade and universal dis- 
armament. And then occurred to him 
a plan to render naval warfare so 
dangerous that no power could main- 
tain the supremacy of the sea. His 
motive to this task is said to have 
been a patriotic one. He was galled 
at the insolence of English naval com- 
manders in arresting American seamen 
and impressing them into the British 
service. He therefore designed a 
sub-marine boat which should be able 











to maintain her equilibrium at any re- 


quired depth and by means of which 


Robert Fulton’s First Steamboat. 
From a Contemporary Print, 
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in Paris as Fulton did. Barlow was the 
means of bringing together Livingston and 
Fulton, thus uniting wealth and genius. No 
doubt as United States ambassador Mr. 
Livingston felt it incumbent on him to keep 
track of a young American who was trying 
to sell an implement of war to a foreign 
government, but he found in him just the 
material he needed to make his own con- 
cessions from the state of New York valua- 


ble. At any rate, he advanced half the 
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inventor of the excitable character of Fitch. 
A high wind had come up in the course of 
one night, and the boat being of too light a 
construction relative to the weight of the 
engine, had broken in two and sunk at her 
dock. Fulton, however, labored ardently 
for many hours consecutively, going without 
both food and sleep, and succeeded in put- 
ting her together again and retaining the 
confidence of Mr. Livingston. The trial 
trip was a complete success, and Fulton 





Robert Fulton. 


money necessary to have a side-wheel steam- 
boat built on the model laid down by Ful- 
ton to Earl Stanhope, and in 1803 the ves- 
sel was launched on the River Seine. 

Fulton had come to the conclusion, which 
all subsequent experiments confirmed, that 
the only way to build a steamboat that 
would go, would be to build a large one, 
giving room for a large engine. This ex- 
perimental boat was 66 feet long and 8 feet 
wide. Before ever it was tested an acci- 
dent happened which would have ruined an 


suggested that Watt & Boulton, of England, 
be employed to construct an engine of a de- 
sign which he should submit without ex- 
plaining the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. Watt & Boulton made the finest 
engines in the world at that time. Mr. 
Livingston agreed to this proposition, and 
went to America to get the privileges ex- 
tended for another term of years to himself 
-and Fulton. 

This work of Fulton’s was carried on 
simultaneously with his experiments for the 
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French government under Napoleon, a com- 
mission having been appointed to investigate 
his invention, and money advanced for the 
construction of such a sub-marine vessel as 
he proposed. Fulton himself seemed to re- 
gard the steamboat as of secondary import- 
ance, for it was three years later before he 
gave up his attempt to interest some Eu- 
ropean power in the possibilities of sub- 
marine navigation, visiting successively 
France, Holland and England. The last 
named power proposed to purchase his dis- 
covery upon condition that the secret of it 
should be revealed to no other government, 
but as Fulton meant the machine for the de- 
fense of his own country, he refused. Re- 
garding the sub-marine boat, a French 
writer of the period wrote: 

«*In making his experiments at Havre, 
Mr. Fulton not only remained a whole hour 
under water with three of his companions, 
but held his boat to the horizon at any given 
depth. He proved that the compass points 
as correctly under water as on the surface, 
and that while under water the boat made 
way at the rate of half a league an hour by 
means contrived for that purpose. It is not 
twenty years since all Europe was astonished 
at the first ascension of men in balloons ; 
perhaps in a few years they will not be less 
surprised to see a flotilla of diving boats, 
which, at a given signal, shall, to avoid the 
pursuit of an enemy plunge under water and 
rise again several leagues from the place 
where they descended.”’ 

When, in 1806, Fulton reached New 
York, he found the whole American nation 
excited over the aggressions of the English. 
and there were rumors of an intended attack 
on New York by an English fleet. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce called 
the attention of the National Government to 
the exposed condition of this port and the 
need of coast defenses, an action they have 
taken periodically down to the present year, 
and a commission was appointed to consider 
means for the defense of the harbor of New 
York. Fulton appeared before the com- 
mission and exhibited different kinds of tor- 
pedoes to be exploded by clock work under 
the hull of an attacking war vessel, and he blew 
up an old hulk provided for the purpose by 
means of a torpedo, but the Government 
refused to recognize the value of his appli- 
ances. 
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Meanwhile, a boat on new and original 
lines was being constructed at Brown’s ship- 
yard, on the East river, and was launched 
in February, 1807. All that remained to 
be done was to fit together boat and engine, 
and on August 11 she moved away from 
her dock in the presence of a large crowd, 
and anchored off the New Jersey shore, 
having made the trip by steam alone. A few 
days before she sailed Fulton had canvassed 
the city in vain to find one person who 
would take a third interest in the enterprise. 
Quite a party was taken aboard, and a trip 
to Albany and return was made in rapid 
time without accident. The newspapers of 
the time were filled with long-winded po- 
litical dissertations and the first mention of 
this tremendously important event in the de- 
velopment of the resources of a continent to 
be found in the files of the New York Even- 
ing Post was in the following letter, re- 
printed by them August 22, 1807: 


To the Editor of the American Citizen: 

Sir.—I arrived this afternoon at four o’clock in the 
steamboat from Albany. As the success of my ex- 
periment gives me great hope that such boats may be 
rendered of much importance to my country, to prevent 
erroneous opinions and give some satisfaction to the 
friends of useful improvements you will have the good- 
ness to publish the following statement of facts : 

I left New York Monday at one o’clock and ar- 
rived at Clermont, the seat of Chancellor Livingston, 
at one o'clock Tuesday; time, 24 hours; distance, 
110 miles. On Wednesday I departed from the 
Chancellor’s at nine in the morning and arrived at Al- 
bany at five in the afternoon; distance, 40 miles ; 
time, 8 hours. The sum of this is 150 miles in 32 
hours, equal near 5 miles an hour. 

On Thursday, at nine o'clock in the morning, I 
left Albany and arrived at the Chancellor’s at six in 
the evening. I started from thence at seven, and ar- 
rived at New York on Friday at four in the afternoon; 
time, 30 hours; space ran through, 150 miles; equal 
5 miles an hour. Throughout the whole way my 
going and returning the wind was ahead ; no advantage 
could be drawn from my sails—the whole has, there- 
fore, been performed by the power of the steam en- 
gine. I am, sir, your most obedient, 


Rosert Futon. 


Colden, his friend and biographer, gives 
the following account of the effect caused by 
the passage of the new craft: ‘*She had a 
most terrific appearance from other vessels 
which were navigating the river, when she 
was making her passage. The first steam- 


boat, as others yet do, used dry pine wood 
for fuel, which sends forth a column of ig- 
nited vapor many feet above the flue, and 
whenever the fire is stirred, a galaxy of 
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sparks fly off, and in the night have a very 
brilliant and beautiful appearance. This 
uncommon sight first attracted the attention 
of the crews of other vessels. Notwith- 
standing the wind and tide were adverse to 
its approach, they saw with astonishment 
that it was rapidly coming toward them, and 
when it came so near as that the noise of 
the machinery and paddles weve heard, the 
crews (if what was said in the newspapers 
of the time be true) in some instances 
shrunk beneath the decks- from the terrific 
sight and left their vessels to go ashore, 
while others prostrated themselves and be- 
sought Providence to protect them.’’ 

That is the story of the invention of the 
steamboat. The remainder is brief. In 
the first glow of admiration for the achieve- 
ment the Legislature of New York extended 
Livingston and Fulton’s privileges for thirty 
years on condition of a certain number of 
vessels being built. Fulton was married the 
next spring to Harriet Livingston, a relative 
of the Chancellor, and lived at 1 State 
street, overlooking Battery Park and the 
Bay. New steamboats were rapidly con- 
structed, and several lines of ferries. Ful- 
ton’s ferry boats were of the kind now 
known as catamaran—two boats connected 
by a broad platform. His first patent was 
taken out in 1809, and was for the crank 
attachment direct to the axle of the side- 
wheels which he embodied in the second 
boat he built, the Car of Neptune. He 
never claimed a patent for the steamboat 
itself. The business done by the Albany 
steamboats was phenomenal, and the boats 
were enormously over-crowded. Gradually 
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a reaction in popular favor set in, and it 
became fashionable to grumble at the mo- 
nopoly he enjoyed. Rival boats were built, 
but enjoined by law. Mr. Fulton was 
plunged heavily in debt by the litigation. 
He was publicly accused ‘of having stolen 
John Fitch’s ideas bodily, and a Legislative 
Committee of New York state, after his 
death, decided that Fitch’s boat was the 
original of Fulton’s. Happily, succeeding 
generations have reversed this verdict, and 
although the United States Supreme Court 
finally declared the New York State mo- 
nopoly unconstitutional, the General Gov- 
ernment finally paid his heirs $76,000 for 
his inventions. 

During the war of 1812, Fulton was 
called on by the United States Government 
to construct the first steam war vessel ever 
put together. This vessel, like ‘his ferry 
boats, had two hulls with a single wheel 
for motive power between them. She was 
called the Demologos, afterward the Fu/ton, 
and a part of her equipment was a water 
engine, capable of pumping many tons of 
water an hour upon the decks and into the 
hold of an opponent. She was intended 
also to carry two guns suspended from her 
bow in such a way as to permit of their be- 
ing lowered ‘and shot under water into the 
hull of an opponent at short range. It was 
while superintending the construction of this 
vessel that he took the cold which brought 
on his fatal illness in 1815. 

It is a singular fact that at the time of his 
death he was still at work on an improved 
form of his sub-marine war vessel. Shall 
we yet see ‘‘a flotilla of diving boats ?”’ 


GeorcEe M. Simonson. 





Fuiton’s ‘‘ Demologos,’’ the First Steam Vessel of War in the World, 
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* HE Count of Monte Cristo’” is 
undoubtedly one of the most fas- 
cinating books ever written. ‘To 

dilate upon its charms and popularity would 

be only to repeat what the reader already 
very well knows, so it is enough to say in 

this connection that for half a century and a 

little over this great romance has been our 

precious possession, yielding us days of de- 
light in our youth, and hours of pleasant 
forgetfulness amid the busy cares of later life. 

Ay, and to some it has been a joy 

even at the close of life, for did not 

dear Louis Stevenson once see an 
old lady setting forth for the third 
time to follow the fortunes of 

Dantes, and that too with a gusto 

which he, himself no weak lover of 

Dumas, positively envied. May 

old age find our hearts as fresh 

and as youthful. 
Dumas was a 
marvelously pro- 
lific writer. So 
multitudinous 
were his volumes 
and so closely did 
they follow one 
upon the heels of 
another, so to 
speak, that it was 
difficult to believe 
that they could 
possibly be the 
work of a single 
person, even of 
one so mentally 
and _ physically 
vigorous as Du- 
mas. In view 
of this, it is not surprising that he was 
charged by his contemporaries with touch- 
ing up and putting forth as his very own the 
labors of others. How far this charge was 
true we need not here inquire, but among 
the works said to have been thus treated by 

Dumas, was ‘* The Count of Monte Cristo.’’ 

It was reported that the real author of the 

book was a young writer named Fiorentino. 

In this case Dumas thought it worth while 

to defend himself, and so he made known to 

the world how, when, and why he came to 













Alexandre Dumas, pere. 
From an original proof of a rare etching. 





Monte Cristo. 


write the charming romance we have now 
under consideration. 

It appears that in 1842, while the novel- 
ist was living in Florence, he was a daily 
visitor at the home of Jerome Bonaparte. 
The king’s son, Prince Napoleon, had just 
returned from Wurtemburg, and he and 
Dumas set out one day ona trip to Elba. 
They hired a small craft, reached the island, 
spent some hours on the ground once trod 
by the young prince’s illustrious uncle, and 
then started to return. 

««While sailing along,”’ 
says Dumas, ‘‘we ob- 
served an island consisting 
of a magnificent mass of 
rock rising suddenly from 
the sea, and the master 
of the boat cried, «Oh, 
your excellencies! if you 
only landed yonder what 
fine hunting you 
would have! The 
island is full of 
wild goats.’ 

«<«And what is 
the name of this 
happy island?’ I 
asked. 

<< « The isle of 
Monte Cristo.’ ’” 

Dumas and the 
Prince were not 
averse to a little 
sport, and they 
ae - decided to go 

i a ashore; but on 
learning that ow- 
ing to certain pe- 
culiar conditions, 
any person who had been on the island was 
required on his return to the mainland to 
undergo four or five days quarantine, they 
concluded that the pleasure was not worth 
the penalty. 

««« But,’ I said, «let us at least sail round 
the island.’ 

««« What will be the advantage of that?’ 
asked the prince. 

«< «To give,’ I replied, ‘the title of The 
Isle of Monte Cristo to some romance I may 
write in honor of our voyage, my lord,’ 
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«Very well, let us sail around the island 
as you wish, and you can send me the first 
copy of your romance,’ said the prince; and 
we made the circuit and then returned to 
Leghorn.’” 

«<In 1843,’’ Dumas continues, ‘¢1 made 
a contract with my publishers to write a 
book whose scene was to be laid in Paris. 
I had long before turned down a leaf in 
Penchet’s ¢ Police Unveiled,’ at a little story 
called ¢« The Diamond and the Vengeance.’ 
I resolved to use this story, and my idea was 
to make a rich nobleman, calling himself the 
Count of Monte Cristo and living at Rome, 
render an important service to a young 
French traveler, who in turn was to intro- 
duce the count into society at Paris. The 
visit was to be ostensibly one of mere curi- 
osity, but really to pursue a vengeance. The 
count was to discover at Paris some con- 
cealed enemies, who had condemned him in 
his youth to an imprisonment of ten years.’’ 

Dumas then goes on to tell how he began 
work on this plan, and when the Rome part 
was finished he read it to his friend Maquet, 
who immediately made the criticism that the 
most interesting portion of the theme, namely 
the hero’s love affair, betrayal, and imprison- 
ment at Marseilles, had been altogether over- 
looked. The novelist replied that he would 
narrate all that in due time, whereupon 
Maquet responded that the feature he had 
suggested should be primary and not merely 
incidental. 

««T reflected on my friend’s observation,”’ 
Dumas concludes, ‘‘and it appeared to me 
so just that I came to prefer it to my original 
idea. So when he came to dine with me 
next day, he found the story divided into 
three distinct parts—Marseilles, Rome and 
Paris—and the plot was made. Such was 
the origin of the Count of Monte Cristo.”’ 

Working on the sure ground of the novel- 
ist’s own statement, let us now proceed to 
examine the story of Le Diamant et la Ven- 
geance, an anecdote contemporaine of about a 
dozen pages, which is to be found in the 
fifth volume of Penchet’s Archives de la Po- 
lice. But first I will outline very briefly the 
course of incidents in the great romance it- 
self, so that they may be fresh in the mind 
of the reader for the purpose of comparison. 

In «* Monte Cristo,’’ then, the good ship 
Pharaon has just arrived at Paris from a dis- 
fant port, Her owner M. More// goes on 
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board and learns that the captain has died on 
the voyage, his place being assumed by the 
young mate Edmond Dantes. M. Morell is 
greately pleased with Dantes and promises 
him the post of captain; but the villainous 
supercargo, Danglars, swears that Edmond 
shall never enter upon that good fortune. 
The young mate, happy in his prospects, 
hurries off to see his dearly beloved old 
father, after which he hastens to his betroth- 
ed, Mercedes. He finds the latter in com- 
pany with her cousin, Fernand, who has 
been wooing her in Edmond’s absence, but 
in vain. The girl’s reception of her lover 
sets the jealous Fernand in a rage, and he 
rushes off vowing vengeance. 

Meantime Dang/ars has gone ashore and 
met Caderousse the tailor, The two are 
drinking together, when the Spaniard comes 
along. Caderousse quickly guesses the cause 
of Fernana’s angry looks, and on his making 
the facts known to Dang/ars, the latter sees 
how the jealousy of the man may be made to 
help out his purpose against the successful 
young sailor. So he calls Fernand over to 
join them. 

Now it had so happened that when the 
captain of the Pharaon was dying, he re- 
quested Dantes to land at Elba, where Na- 
poleon was at the time, and deliver a letter. 
Dantes did this and received in return a let- 
ter for M. Nortier in Paris. Innocent 
of any intrigue, the young man undertook 
the task, but not unknown to the spying 
Danglars, who now as he sits here with 
Caderousse and Fernand, develops his das- 
tardly scheme. Fernand proves an easy 
tool. Danglars insidiously causes him to send 
a note to the procureur de roi denouncing 
Dantes as a Bonapartist agent. Caderousse, 
who is rather fond of Edmond, protests 
against this villainy, but by means of more 
drink and threats against his personal safety, 
he is induced to maintain silence. 

Next day the happy young couple have 
entered the very hour of their marriage, 
when the officers arrive, the incriminating 
letter is found on Dantes, and the unfortun- 
ate young man is hurried away to the Cha- 
teau d’If. 

Edmond Dantes entered his terrible prison 
at nineteen, and he knew not liberty again 
until he was thirty-three. How he tun- 
nelled the wall of his dungeon to meet his 
fellow-tunneller, the dear old 44¢ Faria, 
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how they plotted to escape, how the abbé 
was stricken with a fatal malady and died 
bequeathing to Edmond the wonderful wealth 
of gold and jewels that lay hidden in the isle 
of Monte Cristo, how Daztes got into the 
sack that was meant for the dead man’s 
shroud and was thrown into the sea by the 
unsuspecting guard, how he cut his way out, 
was rescued by a passing vessel, visited the 
island, secured the treasure and returned to 
wreak vengeance upon his persecutors—all 
these rich and delightful incidents of the great 
romance will no doubt come more fully to 
the mind of the reader at this mention of 
them, and prepare him for what is to follow. 

We now take up the anecdote contempo- 
raine. Inthe year 1807 there lived in Paris 
a shoemaker named Frangois Picaud. He 
was a good-looking young fellow and he 
loved a pretty girl of Vigoroux who was 
possessed of a handsome fortune. Having 
proposed and been accepted, he celebrated 
his good luck by dressing in his best and be- 
taking himself to a café kept by an acquain- 
tance, Mathieu Loupain, in the Place Sainte- 
Opportune. 

‘* Hello, Picaud,’’ said Loupain, ‘* what’s up ? My, 
but you are dressed to kill! One would imagine that 
you were about to dance /as treillas!”’ 

‘<I’m going to do better than that,” 
gois. ‘I’m going to be married.”” 

‘Indeed! to whom ?’’ one of the company named 
Allut, inquired, 


replied Fran- 


Picaud told who his bride was to be and 
that they were to be married in three days. 
He gave the café keeper, Allut, and two 
others who were present, Chaubard and 
Solari, a cordial invitation to the ceremony, 
and after taking a little refreshment he de- 


parted. 


‘© What a lucky dog he is!’” exclaimed Chaubard. 
“‘Lucky!’’ cried Allut. *¢ It’s witchcraft! ”” 
*¢Such a splendid creature and so rich!”’ 

*¢ And he only a cobbler !”” 

‘¢ The wedding is on Tuesday.”” 

‘© Yes, only three days from now.”’ 

‘©Tll lay a bet,’’ said Loupain, ‘that I°ll put it 
off.”” 

‘© How?”? 

*“©Oh, I can do it! It will be a splendid joke. 
Listen! the commissary is coming here this evening 
and I shall hint that Picaud is a spy of the English 
government. He will be summoned and examined. 
It will give him a terrible scare, and his marriage will 
be postponed for eight days at least.”’ 

** Loupain,’” said Allut, ‘*that’s a mean trick and 
a dangerous one. If Picaud finds it out he’s not the 
man to let it pass,’” 
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‘¢Bah!”” cried the others, ‘‘ we must have a little 
fun in carnival time.”’ 

*¢Oh, very well,’’ said Allut—in whom the reader 
may already see Caderousse—‘‘do as you please, but 
I'll have no part in it.’ Saying which Allut rose and 
left the café, amid the sneers of the other three who 
remained to develop their scheme. 


> 


In due time the commissary arrived, and 
Loupain, taking him aside, made known the 
concocted suspicions. The official at once 
prepared an elaborate report and despatched 
it to the Duc de Rovigo. By a peculiar and 
most unfortunate coincidence, the report 
matched with some revelations just received 
regarding the movements in La Vendee. It 
seemed perfectly clear that Picaud was an 
agent between the South and the West; 
probably he was a gentleman from Langue- 
doc who had assumed the occupation of 
cobbler as a disguise. On Sunday night the 
victim of this cruel hoax was spirited away 
from his home so mysteriously that no one 
witnessed his departure. Next morning he 
was missed and searched for, but every ef- 
fort on the part of his friends and relatives 
to discover his whereabouts or learn his fate 
was in vain. From that day Picaud was 
lost to sight, and soon he was forgotten. 

Seven years passed away and brought the 
downfall of the Empire. In the middle of 
April, 1814, a man bent by suffering and 
aged by despair, emerged to liberty from the 
fortress of Fenestrelle. The poor broken 
down creature made his way to the nearest 
tavern and gazed into a mirror, even as 
Dantes did in the barber’s shop at Leghorn. 
Ah, how those terrible seven years had told 
upon him! It seemed as if in that period 
he had lived no less than half a century, 
though he, like Damtes again, was not more 
than thirty-three. He felt that no one could 
recognize him, for truly he could not recog- 
nize himself. 

In the anecdote contemporaine the prison 
adventures of this man, who bore the name 
of Joseph Lucher, are not dwelt upon. It 
is briefly told, however, that during his con- 
finement he had become acquainted with a 
rich ecclesiastic of Milan. This priest, whose 
treacherous relatives had him imprisoned in 
order that they might enjoy his wealth, had 
an immense treasure secreted, of which his 
persecutors knew nothing; and dying he had 
bequeathed this treasure to ‘Lucher, just as 
in the romance the 44é Faria had be- 
queathed his secret fortune to Edmond Dantes. 
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But now Lucher is free. We need not 
follow him to Milan where he goes to secure 
his legacy of gold and diamonds—Dumas 
has improved upon the romantic features of 
this a hundred-fold—suffice it to say that 
Lucher soon found himself in possession of 
an income of 600,000 francs, besides a mil- 
lion francs in ready money and a wealth of 
magnificent diamonds. He then set out 
for Paris, where he arrived on the 15th of 
February, 1815, eight years, day for 
day, after the disappearance of Frangois 
Picaud. é 

The new comer, secure in the disguise 
that suffering had lent him, took up his resi- 
dence in the quarter Sainte-Opportune. He 
remained, as he had expected, unrecognized. 
Cautiously he wormed out of his neighbors 
the story of Picaud and the cruel trick that 
had been played on him; and how his in- 
tended bride had mourned two years and 
then married the widower Loupain. He 
learned moreover that Loupain had grown 
wealthy and now kept one of the finest cafés in 
Paris—but on Lucher inquiring for the names 
of those whose cruel hoax had ruined Picaud, 
he was told that their names had been forgot- 
ten. Theonly man who could tell him, they 
said, was Antoine Allut, and he was living in 
Nimes. Lucher remarked that it was of 
no consequence and shortly afterwards went 
out. Next morning an Italian abbé arrived 
at Nimes, and discovering with difficulty 
Allut’s whereabouts, was soon in conversa- 
tion with him. 

We now come to the point where Dumas 
approaches most nearly the incident and de- 
velopment of his original. In order that the 
scenes may be compared I will set down first 
the substance of the interview between Pi- 
caud in his second disguise as the Abbé Bal- 
dini and Allut the protestor against Loupain’s 
trick, and then quote from Dumas the cor- 
responding interview between Dantes, also 
in his second disguise as the 444é Busoni, 
and Caderousse the unwilling accomplice of 
Danglars and Fernand. 

The Abbé Baldini tells Allut a fictitious 
story to the effect that while a state prisoner 
in the Castle de ]’Oeuf in Naples, he had 
formed the acquaintance of a comrade named 
Frangois Picaud. Poor Picaud, he said, had 
died in 1811. 

Allut could not restrain a cry, and the 
abbé regarded him with astonishment. 
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** You knew then, this Picaud ?’’ asked the priest. 

‘< He was one of my best friends. Poor fellow! he 
died faraway. Did you know the cause of his arrest ?”’ 

‘¢ He did not know himself,’’ said the abbé; ‘‘and 
he swore to this so solemnly that I cannot doubt his 
ignorance.” 

Allut sighed. The abbé resumed. 

‘* As long as he lived, one sole idea occupied him. 
He used to say he would resign his hopes of Heaven 
to discover the author or authors of his arrest. This 
fixed idea inspired in Picaud the singular clause in his 
will. But first I must tell you that Picaud while in 
prison rendered valuable service to an English prisoner, 
who, when he died, left Picaud a diamond worth at 
least 50,000 francs.”” 

“‘Lucky fellow!’’ cried Allut; ‘fifty thousand 
francs is a fortune.”’ 

**When Picaud lay dying he made me swear to 
obey his last wishes. Said he, ‘I have been unable to 
discover the names of those who plunged me into this 
hell, but God has sent mea revelation. He has told 
me that they are known to my fellow townsman of 
Nimes, Antoine Allut. Seek him out as soon as you 
are at liberty and give him from me the diamond I re- 
ceived from Sir Herbert Newton; but I make this 
condition, that on receiving the diamond he shall con- 
fide to you the names of those whom I regard as my 
murderers.” And so the poor fellow died and being 
set free, here I am and here is the diamond.”’ 


On seeing the splendid jewel Allut’s cu- 
pidity was aroused, but fear of possible con- 
sequences restrained him from giving the 
required information, when just then his wife 
entered and that settled the matter. The 
abbé calmly jotted down in his note-book 
the names of Gervais Chaubard, Guilhem 
Solari and Mathieu Loupain, handed over 
the diamond and departed. 

The Alluts immediately took their treasure 
to a jeweller who gave them 63,000 francs 
for it. Four months later they learned that 
it had been resold to a Turkish dealer for 
102,000 francs. At this Antoine grew furi- 
ous and declared that he had been robbed. 
He waylaid the jeweller and murdered him, 
after which he fled with his wife to Greece 
and there they came again to poverty. 

In chapter twenty-six of «* Monte Cristo,”’ 
Caderousse has given up his tailoring in Paris, 
and become an inn-keeper in the south. 
Dantes \earning this in much the same man- 
ner as Picaud, sets out and arrives disguised 
as the 4b4é Busoni. He talks with Cader- 
ousse and leads the conversation up to the 
arrest. He tells the dreadful fate of the 
unfortunate young sailor, and his host seems 
greatly moved. 


*© ©You knew the poor lad, then?’ continued Cad- 
erousse,. 
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‘¢<T was called to his dying bed that 1 might ad- 
minister to him the consolations of religion.” 

**Caderousse wiped away the large beads of perspi- 
ration that gathered on his brow. 

‘¢*But the strangest part of the story is,’ resumed 
the abbé, ‘that Dantes even in his dying moments 
swore by the Christ whose feet he kissed that he did 
not know the cause of his imprisonment.’ 

‘*¢¢ Tt is true, it is true!’ murmured Caderousse, ‘ he 
could not knowit. Ah, Monsieur the Abbé, the poor 
fellow told you the truth.’ 

‘*¢ And he besought me to try and clear up the 
mystery he had never been able to penetrate, and to 
clear his memory, should any stain have fallen on it.’ 
And here the look of the abbé becoming more and 
more fixed, devoured the expression, almost gloomy, 
which appeared on the face of Caderousse. 

*¢¢A rich Englishman,” continued the abbé, ‘ who 
had been his companion in misfortune, but was released 
from prison upon the second restoration, was possessed 
of a diamond of immense value. On leaving prison he 
gave this diamond to Dantes, as a mark of his gratitude 
for the kindness and brotherly care with which Dantes 
had nursed him through a severe illness. . . . . 

‘¢ «Then I suppose,’ asked Caderousse, with eager 
looks, ‘that it was a stone of immense value ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Tt was estimated at 50,000 livres.’ 

*¢ ¢ Bless me!” exclaimed Caderousse, ‘ what a sum! 


*¢Calmly drawing forth from his pocket a small box 
covered with black shagreen, the abbé opened it and 
displayed to the delighted eyes of Caderousse the spark- 
ling jewel it contained, set in a ring of admirable work- 
manship. ... . After some further conversation 
the abbé says, ‘‘ When dying the unfortunate youth 
said to me, ‘I once possessed four dear and faithful 
friends, besides the maiden to whom I was betrothed, 
and I feel convinced that they have all unfeignedly 
grieved over my loss. The name of one of the friends 
I allude to is Caderousse.’ 

‘¢ The inn-keeper shivered. 

‘¢¢ Another of the number,’ continued the abbé, 
without seeming to notice the emotion of Caderousse, 
‘is called Danglars; and the third, Fernand, although 
my rival, entertained a very sincere affection for me.’ ”” 


The other legatees are Edmona’s father 
and Mercedes. While the abbé is talking 
with Caderousse and the latter is hesitating 
about divulging the treachery of some of the 
so-called *< friends,’’ Caderousse’s wife en- 
ters, and as in the original the desired secret 
is soon obtained by the abbé, and the dia- 
mond handed over to the inn-keeper who 
showed himself to be the only one of the lot 
who was really the dead man’s friend. It 
is following this thread sufficiently far to say 
briefly that, as in the Allut case, the diamond 
brings about the murder of the jeweller to 
whom it is sold, and Caderousse and his wife 
arecompelled to fly from the hand of 
justice. 

It would be interesting to compare other 
extracts from the ‘* amecdote’’ and the ro- 
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mance, but space is limited and only simi- 
larities in the two can be here noted. 

Frangois Picaud, alias Joseph Lucher, alias 
the Abbé Baldini, having thus shrewdly 
discovered the names of his persecutors, re- 
turned to Paris to werk out his vengeance. 
A few days later a lady entered the café of 
Mathieu Loupain and talked with the pro- 
prietor. She told him that her family was 
indebted for some special service to a man 
who had been ruined in the events of 1814. 
She desired to help him but he was too proud 
to receive dhything that looked like charity. 
She therefore asked Loupain to take the man 
into his service, and if he would do so, she 
would pay him one hundred francs a month, 
unknown to the poor fellow she wished to 
benefit. 

Loupain agreed and next day the new 
servant presented himself. He was rather 
broken down in appearance and very poorly 
dressed. Madame Loupain looked him over 
and for a moment fancied he resembled some 
one she once knew; but not being able to 
recall whom, she soon forgot the matter and 
Prosper went about his duties without at- 
tracting any further attention. 

Two of Loupain’s regular customers were 
his old friends Solari and Chaubard. One 
evening the latter failed to put in an appear- 
ance, a thing so unusual that at about eight 
o’clock Solari went out in search of him. 
At nine o’clock he returned with the start- 
ling news that their absent friend had been 
murdered. Yes, Chaubard had been found 
lying in a pool of blood on the Pont des 
Arts. He had been stabbed to the heart. 
The dagger of the assassin remained in the 
wound, and on its handle were inscribed the 
words ‘*Numper One.’’ ‘The murderer 
was not discovered. 

Shortly after this event Loupain lost a very 
valuable greyhound by poison. Some one 
of the establishment declared that he had seen 
a certain gentleman feed the dog with bis- 
cuit. Loupain brought suit against this cus- 
tomer, but on the day of the trial the witness 
disappeared, the defendant proved an alibi, 
and the café-keeper had to pay heavy costs. 
Two weeks later Madame Loupain lost a pet 
parrot in the same manner. New investi- 
gations followed, but without any satisfactory 
result. 

Loupain had a beautiful daughter of six- 
teen, the child of his first marriage. One 
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day about a month after the preceding events, 
a grand gentleman appeared at the café, and 
seeing Thérése he fell in love with her. The 
stranger represented himself to be a marquis 
and a millionaire. He became a regular 
customer and by his fine manners and free 
expenditure, soon won his way into the 
hearts of all in the place. Time passed and 
it became evident that poor Thérése had 
Joved not wisely but too well. In great 
distress the parents sought her seducer and 
pleaded with him to marry her. He prom- 
ised and their pain was turned to joy. What 
a match for their girl, a marquis and a mil- 
lionaire! The wedding day came and the 
couple were married. A splendid feast was 
prepared and the guests arrived, but the 
bridegroom failed to appear. Presently a 
note was brought in which explained his ab- 
sence. He had, it said, been called away 
to attend the king, but would be with them 
at ten o’clock. Meantime they were to 
proceed with the dinner. Relieved, they 
did so. Two courses had been served and 
all went merrily, when before each of the 
guests was placed a sealed note. Anticipat- 
ing some pleasant surprise they unfolded the 
papers. It was indeed a surprise, though 
not of the sort expected. The note informed 
them that the bridegroom was an escaped 
convict, and that he had fled the kingdom. 
The Loupains were shamed and _heart- 
broken. They decided to betake themselves 
awhile to the country till the matter had 
blown over. Four days after they had left 
Paris, news came to them that their café had 
been burnt to the ground and practically 
everything lost. Mathieu Loupain was ruined. 
Not utterly hopeless, however, the café- 
keeper returned to Paris and sought assistance 
from his friends. But the friends of his suc- 
cess were not the friends of his poverty, and 
the only one who remained faithful was 
Prosper. Taking a small shop in a cheaper 
quarter, Loupain opened a modest eating- 
house, with Prosper as waiter. Solari soon 
found his way there and visited the new café 
regularly. One evening after Solari had re- 
turned home, he was seized with violent 
pains. A physician was summoned, but 
could do nothing for the man, and in an 
hour or two he died in the agony of poison. 
It was the custom in such cases to expose 
the coffin at the door, covered with a black 
cloth. That evening someone found a paper 
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pinned to the pall, and on it were the words 
«« NumBer Two.’’ 

The café-keeper had a son, Eugene, a 
wild young fellow who had inherited his 
father’s early love for mischief. The greater 
part of his time was spent in evil company. 
One night a companion proposed that for a 
lark they should break into a wine store. 
Young Loupain agreed and the thing was 
done; but the police in some mysterious 
manner had been notified and Eugene was 
caught in the act, tried, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 

This catastrophe completed the ruin of 
the hapless family. The wife died of grief 
and the income she had received from her 
family ceased. The wretched Loupain and 
his unfortunate daughter were threatened 
with the direst poverty. But Prosper, faith- 
ful old Prosper, would not desert his master, 
but remained with him through it all, with- 
out wages, and content to share a simple 
crust. 

Loupain grew worse and worse. He 
could hardly be said to live. Misfortune 
had wrecked him body and spirit. One 
evening while he was walking in a dark alley 
in the gardens of the Tuilleries, he was con- 
fronted by a man wearing a mask. 


*¢ Mathieu Loupain,’’ said the man sternly, ‘do 
you remember the year 1807 ?”° 

“Why ?** 

*Do you recollect the crime you committed in that 
year ?”” 

*¢The crime ?”’ 

‘6 Ay, an infamous crime! By a villainous trick 
you doomed your friend Picaud to the horrors of a dun- 
geon—do you remember ?”” 

‘Yes, and God has punished me for it.’’ 

‘© No, but Picaud himself! He has taken his own 
vengeance. It was he who stabbed Chaubard, poisoned 
Solari, made your daughter the wife of a thief, and laid 
the trap for your convict son. It was he that caused 
your wife, once his betrothed, to die of a broken heart, 
and brought you to all this misery. Behold!’’ Say- 
ing which the man tore off his mask. 

‘© Prosper!’ exclaimed Loupain, shrinking back. 

‘¢ Ay, Prosper and Picaud are one. It is the last 
fact you will discover in this world, for you are the 
Numser Turee that completes my vengeance.” 


The words were followed by a lightning 
flash of steel, and Loupain staggered and 
with a feeble cry sunk to the ground with a 
dagger in his heart. 

The deed accomplished, Picaud turned to 
leave the place, when he was struck from 
behind and thrown violently to the ground be- 
side his victim. When he had fully recovered 
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his wits, he found himself gagged and bound, 
and a mantle over his head. What was 
this? Into whose hands had he fallen? His 
captor was evidently not a gendarme, or 
with sentine!s within easy call he would not 
have taken all this trouble. Was he a rob- 
ber? If so, his methods were certainly un- 
usual. At any rate Picaud was in a trap and 
he could not get out of it. 

While he was thus meditating, he was 
lifted on the man’s shoulders and carried 
from the spot. In twenty minutes or so he 
was set down and the mantle removed. He 
found himself in what seemed to be a cave 
or subterranean passage of some abandoned 
quarry. There in front of him sat a big 
fellow gazing at him in silence. Owing to 
the darkness of the place Picaud did not rec- 
ognize his captor. 

‘© Well, Picaud,’” said the man, presently, ‘* what 
name will you bear now? The one your father gave 
you, or the one you assumed when you quitted Fenes- 
trelle? Will you be the Abbé Baldini, or the waiter 
Prosper? Surely you can invent another! Meantime 
I will call you by your own. I suppose you think that 
revenge is a good joke. It is a furious madness, which 
you yourself would hold in horror if you had not sold 
yourself to the devil. You have given the last ten 
years of your life to pursue three wretches whom you 
ought to have spared. You have committed horrible 
crimes, and drawn me with you into the abyss.’’ 

** You! who are you?”’ 

*¢T am your wretched accomplice, a villain who for 
your accursed diamond sold the lives of my friends. 
The price money set me afire with avarice. I slew 
the jeweler and had to fly from the country, where my 
poor wife died in exile. Then I ventured to come 
back, and I was seized and condemned to the galleys. 
I have undergone fearful hardship and have known the 
torturing irons. At last I managed to escape, and then 
I had but one purpose, to pursue and punish the man 
who so relentlessly pursues and punishes others. I 
sought you a long time in vain, but at last found you 
out though not before two of your victims had fallen. 
This evening I resolved to visit Loupain and warn him, 
but the devil was a little ahead of me, and I was only 
in time to catch my old friend’s murderer. Well, no 
matter! I have you safe, and as they felt your ven- 
geance, so shall you feel mine. I am Antoine Allut!’’ 


Picaud made no response to this speech; 
he was thinking deeply. While pursuing 
the purpose which had so engrossed his at- 
tention, he had almost forgotten his great 
possessions. Now with vengeance accom- 
plished, he had something else to live for; 
his could be all the luxuries that wealth could 
buy. He grew furious to think that after 
all his sacrifices to his one aim, he should 
come to this pass, and in a convulsion of 
anger he gnawed at the cords which bound 
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his hands. Soon seeing how useless this was, 
however, he thought of a better plan. «1 
am rich,’’ he reflected, ‘‘I have spent more 
than a hundred thousand francs to discover 
the names of my victims. Why not offer 
this fellow the same sum for my liberty?’”’ 
But next moment fear and avarice entered 
his soul, he shrank from having to surrender 
the sum that might be demanded, and on 
second thought he decided to feign poverty, 
hoping thereby to escape for a few crowns. 


** Where am I?”” he inquired. 

‘No matter where you are. You are beyond the 
chance of escape or assistance. You are in my power 
and mine alone. I shall do with you exactly as I] 
please.”” 


Picaud smiled disdainfully, whereupon 
Allut, after seeing that the rope which bound 
his prisoner was securely fastened, went to 
a closet and got out some food. 


*<T am hungry,’” said the prisoner. 

‘© How much will you pay for some bread and 
water ?”” 

*©T have no money.”’ 

*©You have sixteen millions of francs,’’ replied 
Allut. 

**You dream,”” said Picaud in great agitation. 

‘© Well then, my friend, dream that you eat.’’ 


Allut went away and did not appear again 
until seven in the morning. He ate his 
breakfast in.front of his prisoner who at the 
sight of the viands became ravenous with 
hunger. 


‘* Give me something to eat,’’ he pleaded. 
*¢ What will you pay for bread and water?’ 
*¢ Nothing.”’ 

© Very well, we'll see who gives in first!”’ 


Allut did not return until three in the 
afternoon. It was now twenty-eight hours 
since Picaud had tasted food, and his tor- 
ment was great. He implored his jailer to 
have mercy and offered twenty sous for one 
pound of bread. 

¢Listen,’’ said Allut. ‘I will give you food 


twice a day, and you shall pay me for each meal 25,- 
000 francs.”” 


Picaud groaned and writhed upon bis bed, 
but the other remained pitiless. 
‘¢T have spoken my last word,” he said. ‘* Take 


your time to think it over. You had no pity on my 
friends, I will have none for you.”’ 


Let me ask the reader who may have the 
romance at hand to compare the foregoing 
scene with the third last chapter of «* Monte 
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Cristo,’? where Dang/ars is captured by the 
bandit Peppino, who puts a steaming fowl 
under his nose and makes him pay 100,000 
livres for it or starve. 

To return to Picaud, the wretched pris- 
oner passed the remainder of the day and 
the succeeding night in the grip of hunger 
and despair. His physical sufferings were 
so terrible that his reason threatened to give 
way. Allut began to fear that his victim 
and his hopes of fortune were to escape him 
after all. In aquandary he tramped up and 
down the chamber. At length he perceived 
what he considered a sneer of triumph on 
the face of the miserable Picaud; he grasped 
a knife and flung himself upon his prisoner. 
One blow and the deed was done. The 
murderer rushed out of the cavern and fled 
from the spot. 

Allut crossed over to England and there 
remained, Jn 1828, while dying, he made 
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a confession of his crime and the priest wrote 
out the details and sent the document to the 
police department of Paris, with the follow- 
ing note: 


Monsieur LE Preret:—I have had the happiness 
of bringing to repentance a great sinner. It was his 
dying request that I communicate to you a series of 
horrible events in which the unhappy man had been at 
once actor and victim. By following the directions in 
the paper you will discover the subterranean chamber 
where the remains of the unfortunate Picaud, the vic- 
tim of his own passions and hate, may still be found. 
God grants pardon. Men in their pride wish to do 
more than God: they pursue vengeance, and vengeance 
crushes them.”” 


I have come to the end of my story. 
Much more might be written on the same 
subject, for Dumas drew upon at least two 
other sources for ** Monte Cristo,’’ which 
together would compound an article almost 
as long as this. 

Georce H. Westtey. 


CHRISTMAS JANE. 


By Frank R. Srocxron. 


cember.evening, sat David and Mar- 

tha Rowley. They were a middle- 
aged couple, genial in spirits, prosperous in 
circumstances, and their home was bright, 
warm, and cheerful. 

«« David,’’ said Mrs. Rowley, *¢ this is 
going to be the quietest Christmas we have 
ever spent together; none of your nephews, 
none of my nieces; just us two for the 
Christmas dinner and all that comes before 
and after it. It seems to me that it is 
scarcely worth while for us to have a home 
Christmas. Of course, we can goto church, 
but as to—’’” 

«No, no, no, Martha, that will never 
do,’’ interrupted David. <‘*We are not 
going to give up any of the joys of our lives 
simply because there are no young people, or 
any kind of people, to enjoy them with us. 
We’ll keep Christmas just as we have always 
kept it.’” 

«‘And hang up our stockings, | suppose?’ 
remarked Martha, 


ea a bright fire, on a cold De- 


David turned quickly towards her, his 
eyes brightening. <‘*Of course we will do 
that,’’ said he. <«* Ever since we have lived 
in this house there have been stockings hung 
up in it on Christmas Eve, and they shall be 
hung up this year just the same.”’ 

«‘And you think Santa Claus will fill them, 
do you?’”’ asked his wife. 

«‘ Think!”’ said David. <I am sure of 
it. Anyway we will try him.”’ 

Day after day, when David Rowley came 
home from his business, early in the after- 
noon, he found his wife sitting before the 
cheerful fire, busily darning stockings. Once 
or twice he fancied that as he entered the 
room he saw Martha hastily stuff something 
under the pile of stockings in her basket. 
This appeared odd to him, for Martha very 
seldom did anything hastily. 

One afternoon, soon after David came 
home, his wife was summoned down stairs 
to see a caller, and, hurriedly rising, she put 
down the work-basket and left the room. 
‘The basket was so near the edge of the tabl¢ 
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that Mr. Rowley, noticing that it was in 
danger of falling on the floor, rose to set it 
back. As he did so, his eyes fell upon 
something extremely bright and gay which 
lay within it. Impelled by curiosity and 
having no conscientious scruples about look- 
ing at his wife’s work, he took hold of the 
gay object and raised it that he might ex- 
amine it. He raised and raised and raised 
—there seemed to be noend to it. At last 
he held up the gaudy thing at arm’s length: 
it was a stocking, made up of horizontal 
stripes of black and red and yellow. It was 
not finished, for a great part of the foot was 
wanting. 

«*Heavens!’’ thought David Rowley. 
«What can that be for? Not for me, 
surely, for I wear socks; and not for herself! 
Oh, no, that could never be! ”’ 

With both hands he held the stocking by 
the two upper corners and gazed at it. 

*¢Ten inches wide!’’ said he. <¢ It is 
all of that! And if it were finished, it would 
be—yes, it would be a yard long! Who 
on earth could wear a stocking as big as 
that ?”’ 

As he stood staring at the exaggerated 
hose, an idea struck him. He was on the 
point of bursting out into a laugh, but he 
pulled it into a chuckle. 

“<Tt’s like her!’’ he said. ¢¢ It’s just like 
her! I have told her she is as young as any 
of them. I believe she is younger. She is 
going to hang up this stocking for me to fill! 
That is what she has been trying to hide 
from me! I thought she had an unusual 
number of stockings to darn! Lord! What 
a stocking! ’’ he said, as he held it up once 
more, 

«<All right, Mrs. Rowley,’’ said he, 
«« Santa Claus will attend to you! ”’ 

And, as properly as he knew how, he 
rolled up the stocking and put it carefully 
under the other articles in the work basket. 


It was early on Christmas morning; every- 
thing was quiet in doors and out—every- 
thing dark out doors and in, except for the 
dim light given out by a night lamp in the 
chamber of Mr. and Mrs. Rowley. The 
good lady was sleeping soundly; the more 
soundly, perhaps, because she had sat up the 
previous evening until her husband was in 
bed and asleep. 

Mr, Rowley was not asleep, he was very 
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wide awake—awake with his eyes and awake 
with his ears. There was light enough for 
him to see his stocking, which hung on the 
left side of the mantel-piece, and he per- 
ceived that it looked very full and bulged out 
in many places. A lively curiosity burned 
within him, but he did not get up to ex- 
amine his stocking. On the other side of 
the fireplace he saw an enormous stocking, 
gay even in the duskiness of the room, and 
hanging flaccid*and empty. His wife had 
had faith that Santa Claus would come 
around again early in the morning. 

Presently he heard a clock strike six, and 
at the sound he quietly slipped out of bed 
and dressed himself, with the exception of 
his shoes. Then, with his slippers in his 
hands, he stole down the softly carpeted 
stairs. In the hall he put on his slippers, 
struck a wax match, and made his way to 
the kitchen, where he lit a lantern. Very 
careful to make no noise with bolt or key, 
he went down into the cellar and opened the 
drafts of the furnace, an hour at least before 
the time at which this office was generally 
performed by the servant. 

When he came up stairs again, Mr. Row- 
ley went into the library with his lantern ; 
then he walked noiselessly into the parlor. 
There he stood by the register a few minutes, 
and then he went back to the library. He 
sat down and listened. Several times he 
took his lantern and looked at the clock. It 
seemed to him it took a long time for the 
hands to move to a quarter of seven. 

Before the minute hand touched nine, Mr. 
Rowley rose and went into the hall. Very 
quietly he drew back the bolt to the front 
door, unfastened the chain and unlocked the 
door, ready to be opened. Then he lis- 
tened intently. 

Very soon he heard feet ascending the 
stone steps. He gently opened the door and 
admitted two noiseless figures. They were 
women. Without a word Mr. Rowley 
conducted them into the library and shut the 
door. 

After some minutes of whispered conver- 
sation the three came into the hall. One 
woman held the lantern so as to light the 
stairs, and the other with Mr. Rowley 
quietly ascended. She carried a bundle, and 
when they reached the chamber door, they 
stopped and listened. Finding that Mrs. 
Rowley was still asleep, they entered and 
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approached the right hand side of the fire- 
place. ‘The woman gazed at the great stock- 
ing which hung there, and as she did so, her 
mouth widened and her eyes sparkled, but 
she made no sound. ‘Then she turned to 
Mr. Rowley and shook her head as if she 
said: ‘* This will not do.’’ He gazed back 
at her and raised his eye-brows as if he 
would ask: «* Why will it not do? What 
is the matter with it??? She shook her 
head again and stood for a moment, think- 
ing. She looked about her, and seeing a 
cushion on a lounge, she motioned to Mr. 
Rowley to put it on the floor. When this 
had been done, she gently laid her bundle 
on the cushion. Now she approached Mr. 
Rowley and whispered in his ear the word, 
«« Scissors.’? He looked at her in surprise, 
but soon produced a pair from a work-table. 
Then she took down the great stocking, and 
before the amazed eyes of Mr. Rowley, she 
ruthlessly cut it from the top all the way 
down to the heel, so that it could be laid 
open. Kneeling down by the side of the sofa 
cushion, she opened the stocking to its ut- 
most width. She laid it over the bundle, 
entirely covering it, and tucking it around 
the sides so that it looked as if it were a 
stocking filled to its greatest capacity. Then 
she rose, gazed at her arrangements with a 
smile, and left the room. 

Mr. Rowley slipped off his coat and drew 
his feet out of his slippers ; then, as gently 
as was possible for him, he got into bed and 
covered himself up to his chin. He was 
trembling with pleasurable excitement. 

«<If it squeals,’’ he said to himself, ¢* it 
will be the same as the alarm clock at seven, 
but I must not wait for either of them.’’ 

Turning towards his wife he gave her a 
little push. 

«« Martha,”’ said he, ¢¢it’s time to get up.”’ 
She opened her eyes and looked at him, 
sleepily. 

««Ts it seven o’clock?’’ she asked. 

«« Not quite,’ said he, ¢¢ but it is Christ- 
mas morning. Merry Christmas, my dear! 
You ought to get up and see what is in your 
stocking! ”’ 

In a moment she was wide awake. ‘*Oh 
yes, let us look at our stockings!’ she cried, 
and with this bounced out of bed. 

At first Mrs. Rowley stopped, astonished, 
not seeing her stocking hanging where she 
had put it. Then perceiving it on the cush- 
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ion, apparently stuffed very full, she im- 
mediately imagined that it was so heavy that 
it had dropped, and stooped to pick it up. 
As she did so, however, she drew back 
with a cry. 

«¢It moves,’’ 
something alive! ’” 

«<I hope so,’’ said Mr. Rowley, who 
was now crouching by her. ‘*I should 
have been terribly shocked if it had died.’’ 

Mrs. Rowley looked at him in stupefac- 
tion. Before she could speak, however, 
there was a convulsive movement of the 
stocking, a very little fist was thrust from it 
and the upper part of one of its severed sides 
fellback. Mrs. Rowley restrained a scream. 
“«<TIt is a baby!’” she cried. 

«« Yes,’’ said her husband, ¢¢ that is what it 
is. Santa Claus must have thought it would 
be useful and he could not think of anything 
else which would so well fit that stocking!’ 

Mrs. Rowley did not answer. She 
stooped and gently took up the baby. It 
fixed its round eyes upon her and feebly 
smiled. 

«« David Rowley,’’ said she, <‘ where did 
this come from ?”’ 

¢¢ You must ask Santa Claus about that,’’ 
said he. <¢ At least, you can ask two of his 
assistants who are down stairs. Good 
women both—and they will assure you that 
everything is all right.”’ 

The two women were kept waiting a long 
time, but at last Mrs. Rowley told her hus- 
band that he might ask them to come up. 

«« But before I go,’’ said he, «*I want 
you to know that I have named it. I have 
named it Jane Rowley, after my mother.’’ 

«© Why didn’t you name it after me?’’ 
she asked quickly. 

*«©No, indeed, Madame,’’ said he. 
««There’s never to be but one Martha 
Rowley in this world for me. That is the 
reason I was so quick about it.’’ 

Now Mrs. Rowley greatly disliked the 
name of Jane, but of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, she could not say so. 

«* Would you mind,”’ she asked, «if we 
call it Christmas Jane ?”’ 

«© T wouldn’t mind it a bit,’’ said he. 

Chrissy is growing up to bea fine girl, 
and considering the manner of her introduc- 
tion into the Rowley family, it is not likely 
that she will ever fail to hang up her stock- 
ing on Christmas Eve, 


she exclaimed. <<It is 
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How Cuariottrr ELtten Went Visitinc. 


By Mary E. Wikis. 


ROVER and Berryville were only 
twenty miles apart, but there was no 
railroad. 

When Charlotte Ellen Beals, who lived in 
Grover, went to visit Aunt Lizy Martin and 
Mary Jane, in Berryville, she traveled in a 
stage coach. 

Charlotte Ellen’s mother and her Aunt 
Eunice went out to the stage coach with her, 
when it stopped before the house, the morn- 
ing she started. Aunt Eunice carried the 
bandbox, which was very large and covered 
with blue and white wall paper. Charlotte 
Ellen had pleaded to be allowed to use the 
valise, but her mother had been resolved up- 
on the bandbox. ‘‘ The bandbox is lighter, 
and holds just as much,”’ said she; ‘¢ then 
there’s another thing—your Aunt Lizy hasn’t 
got any valise. The last time she was here 
she carried a bandbox, and I don’t want her 
feelings hurt.’’ 

«<She might feel it,’’ assented Aunt Eunice. 

<< They don’t have things in Berryville as 
they doin Grover. It makes such a differ- 
ence about a place being on a railroad.’’ 

So Charlotte Ellen’s dotted muslin dress 
and her pink gingham were packed in the 
bandbox. 

«« Now, mind you are a good girl,’’ ad- 
monished Charlotte Ellen’s mother at the 
stage door. 

«‘And give in to Mary Jane,’’ said Aunt 
Eunice. 

«¢And mind Aunt Lizy,’’ said her mother, 
*¢and don’t tell about things in Grover as 
if they were any better than they are in 
Berryville. Lizy was always dreadful sensi- 
tive.”’ 

«© Yes, she was,’’ assented Aunt Eunice. 

«< You must look out not to hurt her feel- 
ings, or Mary Jane’s,’’ said her mother. 
««Don’t act as if anything you’ve got is any 
better than Mary Jane’s, and if you don’t 
like anything Aunt Lizy cooks, don’t show 
it. Eat what’s set before you, whether you 
like it or not. If there’s anything Lizy is 
sensitive about, it’s her victuals. She tries 
hard, and she’s always dreadful afraid she 
hasn’t got things as nice as folks are used to 
at home. Remember, Charlotte Ellen.’’ 


” 
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«<< Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Charlotte Ellen. 

When the good-byes and the parting 
counsels were over, and the stage coach was 
bouncing and swaying down the road, she 
she felt rather timid and forlorn. She had 
never taken a journey alone before. Char- 
lotte Ellen’s feet did not touch the floor; she 
clung to a strap with one hand to steady her 
self, with the other she held the bandbox on 
the seat beside her. After all, the bandbox 
was more in keeping with the old stage coach 
than the valise would have been. Charlotte 
Ellen’s little face, with its high forehead and 
serious wondering blue eyes, was the only 
one which looked out of the stage that morn- 
ing until five miles of the route had been 
traversed. Then a very old man and his 
old daughter got in. The old man was 
stout and very feeble, and had to be pushed 
in by the stage driver and pulled in by his 
daughter. 

Charlotte Ellen caught up her bandbox in 
great haste, and the old man settled heavily 
into the seat beside her. Then the daughter, 
who also was very stout, with hard lines of 
black hair over a worried forehead, looked 
sharply at Charlotte Ellen, who felt guilty 
without knowing why. 

«‘Ain’t your mother brought you up to 
have manners?’’ the woman inquired, in a 
stern voice. 

Charlotte Ellen looked at her with scared 
and bewildered eyes. 

‘sWhy don’t you speak, when you’re 
spoken to?’’ said the woman. 

«* Yes, ma’am,’’ Charlotte Ellen answer- 
ed, in a faint voice. 

««Why don’t you get up then, and set 
back to the horses when you see other folks 
that’s older gettin’? in?’? demanded the 
woman, conclusively. 

Charlotte Ellen started up and retreated 
into a corner of the opposite seat. She felt 
terribly crestfallen and ashamed. She held 
the blue and white bandbox on her lap, 
though she was almost hidden behind it, 
feeling fearful that the woman might not 
think it manners if she placed it on the seat 
beside her. Charlotte Ellen had some 
Juncheon in a little basket, but she did not 
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venture to eat it because her fellow passen- 
gers had none, and she did not know if it 
would be polite to offer them some of hers 
or not. 

The stout woman fanned herself with a 
palmleaf fan, for it was a very warm day. 
With every wave of the fan Charlotte Ellen 
perceived a curious odor of camphor and 
clove apple, with which the woman’s best 
black silk shawl had been confined in a 
bureau drawer. The old man went to sleep; 
now and then, when he nodded too hard, 
his daughter nudged him. The stage stopped 
for the two to get out at Jessop’s Corner, a 
little settlement about three miles from Ber- 
ryville. Charlotte Ellen was very glad. 

When the stage started again she set the 
bandbox on the seat beside her and opened 
her luncheon basket ; she was very hungry. 
She had not eaten much breakfast. By the 
time she had finished eating the stage coach 
was jolting into Berryville, and up to the 
store, and there stood Mary Jane, who had 
come to meet her. Mary Jane stood on the 
store steps and saw Charlotte Ellen in the 
stage, but she never said a word, nor smiled, 
until her guest alighted. Then she advanced 
shyly with blushes mounting high on her 
cheeks. 

«* Hullo,’’ said she. 

«¢ Hullo,’’ said Charlotte Ellen, decor- 
ously. Then they stood looking at each 
other for a moment. 

Mary Jane was only a year older than 
Charlotte Ellen, but she shot up head and 
shoulders above her. She had a round, 
rather pretty face which looked out from a 
shaker bonnet with a green cape. She wore 
a very bright pink calico skirt, and a linen 
sacque hanging loosely in the back, stout, 
low shoes, and white stockings. 

«<I s’pose we might as well be going,’’ 
said she, finally. 

‘<T am ready when you are,’’ replied 
Charlotte Ellen, precisely. 

Then they started. There was no side- 
walk, and they went in the middle of the road. 

«‘Ain’t your bandbox pretty heavy?’’ 
Mary Jane asked timidly. 

<Not so very.’” 

«<Don’t you want me to take hold with 
you?’’ 

«© No, I guess not.’’ 

“«1’d just as lives as not. 

** Had you?”’ 
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«« Yes, want me to?”’ 

«<T don’t care, if you’d just as lives.”” 

Mary Jane grasped one side of the tape 
which tied the bandbox. 

The road was up hill. 

«*How far is it?’’ Charlotte Ellen in- 
quired presently. She had not been to 
Berryville since she was a very little girl. 

«Qh, it ain’t very far—you see that hill? ”’ 

«¢ Yes,”” 

«« Well, you go up that hill, and you go 
along a ways, and you come to another little 
hill, but it’s dreadful steep. ‘Then you go 
up that hill and you pass Mr. Carter’s, and 
Mr. Jackson’s, and an old barn, and then 
you come to our house.”’ 

Mary Jane kept eyeing Charlotte Ellen 
as she walked beside her. She noted anx- 
iously her pretty checkered dress, her leg- 
horn hat, and her trim black stockings. 

«¢« Dothey wear black stockings in Grover?”’ 
she asked. 

«< Yes, don’t they wear them here ?”’ 

«¢ Not much—Maria Baker has got some. 
Don’t they wear white stockings where you 
live ?”? 

Charlotte Ellen hesitated. «I guess so, 
some,’’ said she. She was afraid of hurting 
Mary Jane’s feelings. <«¢I think white stock- 
ings look real nice,’’ she added. 

«<I think they look neat,’’ rejoined Mary 
Jane, with dignity. 

When they had reached the top of the 
steep hill, Mary Jane inquired if Charlotte 
Ellen liked butternuts, then, if she liked 
maple sugar, then, if she liked pie. Char- 
lotte Ellen replied yes to all three questions. 

«* Mother made nine kinds ef pie yester- 
day,’’ said Mary Jane. 

«¢ Nine ?”’ 

«« Yes, she did. 
pies. Everybody says so. 
best pies of anybody round. 
prize at a fair.’’ 

««T don’t see how she could make so 
many kinds of pie as that,’’ said Charlotte 
Ellen, wonderingly. 

««Easy "nough,’’ replied Mary Jane. 
«« There’s apple pie, that’s one, and squash, 
that’s two, and mince, that’s three, and 
cranberry’s four, and lemon’s five, and rhu- 
barb’s six, and currant’s seven, and rasp- 
berry’s eight, and custard’s nine.”’ 

Charlotte Ellen looked at Mary Jane with 
awe. 


Mother makes splendid 
She makes the 
She took the 
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The way home was not so long as it had 
seemed from Mary Jane’s description. They 
arrived there in about twenty minutes, and 
Mary Jane’s mother, Aunt Lizy Martin, 
stood in the doorway watching for them. 
She was not really Charlotte Ellen’s aunt, 
being her mother’s second cousin, but she 
was always called Aunt Lizy. 

She seemed to fairly fill the doorway with 
loving and hearty welcome. She was a very 
large, sweet-faced woman, in a purple mus- 
lin dress and a wide, white apron. She 
wore a string of gold beads around her neck, 
instead of a collar. 

Aunt Lizy beamed upon Charlotte Ellen 
like a mild and affectionate moon. ‘* The 
blessed child,’’ she cried, *¢ she did come to 
see Aunt Lizy, didn’t she? Come right 
ik.” 

Charlotte Ellen felt as if she were taken 
up bodily in her large, soft embrace, and 
borne into the house. 

«« Sit right down in the rocking-chair,”’ 
said Aunt Lizy. <‘* Mary Jane, you take 
her things.*” 

Charlotte Ellen sat, politely and shyly, 
her feet dangling from the big rocking-chair, 
while Aunt Lizy inquired about her father’s 
and mother’s and her Aunt Eunice’s health. 

Mary Jane went to her mother, and whis- 
pered mysteriously in her ear. <‘*Oh, I 
don’t care, child,’? Aunt Lizy said. <<] 
guess it’s time. Young folks get hungry 
pretty often.”’ 

Mary Jane went out with alacrity, and 
straightway Charlotte Ellen heard a clinking 
of plates in the next room. 

Soon Mary Jane returned. She bore, 
with an air of smiling importance, a large 
plate containing two pieces of pie, one of 
apple and one of mince, a little heap of but- 
ternut-meats, and a scalloped cake of maple 
sugar. She advanced toward Charlotte E]- 
len, and extended the plate without a word. 

Charlotte Ellen took it and thanked her 
politely. 

«*T thought maybe you’d feel kind of 
faint,’? remarked Aunt Lizy. <«I think 
folks are apt to after riding in the stage- 
coach.”’ 

She and Mary Jane sat by and watched 
Charlotte Ellen eat—Aunt Lizy with mother- 
ly complacency, and Mary Jane with inter- 
est tempered by a touch of anxiety. 

She was afraid Charlotte Ellen would not 
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do justice to the luncheon, or show her ap- 
preciation of its general sumptuousness. 

Mary Jane had cracked those butternuts, 
and picked out the meats with a two-tined 
fork. She was conscious herself that it was 
an exceedingly delicate attention to her guest. 

Charlotte Ellen was not hungry—it was 
such a little time since she had eaten her 
luncheon in the stage-coach, but she remem- 
bered her mother’s parting injunction. She 
ate everything but a little of the maple sugar, 
and Mary Jane felt gratified. 

‘*Dear child! went right to the spot, 
didn’t it?’’ said Aunt Lizy. ‘*She was 
real hungry after her journey, wasn’t she? 
Now I think she had better lie right down 
here on the sofa, and have a little nap. 
Mary Jane, you get a pillow out of the bed- 
room.”’ 4 

Charlotte Ellen was not sleepy, but she 
lay down obediently. There was in Aunt 
Lizy’s character such a strong overflow of 
kindness that it almost amounted to tyranny, 
and people quite generally did what she 
planned they should do. 

Charlotte Ellen lay upon the sofa, and 
stared patiently at the engraving of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, one of Daniel 
Webster, a worsted motto, and the satin 
scrolled wall paper, for an hour. ‘Then 
Mary Jane came tiptoeing in to see if she 
was awake, for supper was ready. 

There was only Aunt Lizy and the two 
little girls to sit down to the supper table. 
Mary Jane’s father had died when she was 
a baby, and she and her mother comprised 
the family. Aunt Lizy’s company china 
was on the table, and a very nice supper. 
There were hot cream of tartar biscuits, 
maple syrup, three kinds of pie, and two 
kinds of cake, besides sugar gingerbread and 
doughnuts. ‘There were also cup custards. 

Charlotte Ellen was not as hungry for the 
supper as she had been for the luncheon, but 
she remembered what her mother had said. 
After supper she and Mary Jane played 
checkers, and Mary Jane Jet her win. Char- 
lotte Ellen felt dishonest and distressed, 
though she said nothing. She never liked 
anyone to let her win, but that was Mary 
Jane’s way of being polite to company. She 
would have considered it a great breach of 
hospitality had she won the game herself, 
and she let all her kings be jumped, though 


it went to her heart. 
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Charlotte Ellen had the spare bedroom 
out of the parlor for her apartment. Mary 
Jane and Aunt Lizy slept in another little 
bedroom out of the sitting room, and all the 
doors between were left open so Charlotte 
Ellen would not be afraid. 

It seemed to her that it was in the mi dle 
of the night when she woke and smelled 
breakfast, but it was only very early in the 
morning, and scarcely daybreak. Aunt 
Lizy had been an early riser all her life. 

Charlotte Ellen could hear her and Mary 
Jane stepping about in the kitchen, and the 
sizzling of something over the fire, so she got 
up and dressed herself. 


«* Bless her little heart!’’ cried Aunt Lizy | 


when she appeared, ‘‘she was hungry and 
smelled the breakfast cooking, didn’t she?”’ 
She was bidden to sit in the calico-cover- 
ed rocking chair, while the breakfast prepa- 
rations went on. There were some eggs 
with salt pork frying in a pan on the stove, 
and Aunt Lizy kept peeping into the oven at 
baking biscuits. On the table were more 
pies. Up here, in the heart of the country, 
there was very little fresh meat to be had at 
this season of the year; salt pork, eggs, and 
an occasional fow] had to serve instead. The 
fare at Aunt Lizy’s resolved itself into pork, 
eggs, hot biscuits, summer vegetables in the 
middle of the day, and cake and pie always. 
Breakfast was so early that Aunt Lizy 
judged a Juucheon before noon to be neces- 
sary, and there was always a luncheon at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. All the nine 
kinds of pie began to threaten Charlotte Ellen 
like a nine-headed dragon, with the devour- 
ing process reversed. She had always liked 
maple sugar, but now she began to loathe it, 
and she hated to hear Mary Jane laboriously 
cracking butternuts on a flat stone out in the 
yard, but she always remembered what her 
mother and her Aunt Eunice had said to her. 
Charlotte Ellen was naturally a very quiet 
little girl; mow she became more so. She 
talked little, she seldom laughed, though she 
smiled a sweet, obedient smile when spoken 
to. She had brought her fancy work—a silk 
patchwork sofa pillow. She sat soberly by a 
window and made silk patchwork from morn- 
ing until night, unless bidden directly to do 
something else. Sometimes Aunt Lizy sent 
her out of doors with Mary Jane. 
‘*’m afraid she'll get sick, sitting, sew- 
ing on that patchwork so steady,’’ Aunt 
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Lizy told Mrs. Loomis, one of the neigh- 
bors, who came in one afternoon. 

«*I should make her go out of doors,’’ 
said Mrs, Loomis. ‘She looks dreadful 
pindlin’.”’ 

«<I know she does,”’ returned Aunt Lizy, 
«sand I can’t understand why, unless it is 
sitting sewing so steady, She eats well— 
she’s got a better appetite than Mary Jane 
—seems as hungry as a bear all the time.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I should make her put up that 
patchwork, and go out of doors,’’ repeated 
the neighbor, and Aunt Lizy followed her 
advice. She sent Charlotte Ellen and Mary 
Jane berrying, and gave them a luncheon of 
bread and butter and pie, so that they could 
remain all day in the pasture lands fragrant 
with sweet fern and wild honeysuckle. 

She planned a picnic to a beautiful pine 
grove three miles distant. She baked all 
one day to fill the Juncheon baskets, and got 
Mr. Loomis to drive them to the grove in 
his covered wagon, and they stayed there 
until sunset; she thought that must do Char- 
lotte Ellen good. She got Mr. Loomis to 
put up a swing between the maples in the 
north yard and charged Mary Jane to swing 
Charlotte Ellen, and not expect to be swung 
inturn. Aunt Lizy did everything she could 
think of to bring the rosy color back to 
Charlotte Ellen’s cheeks, and the cheerful 
light to her eyes. 

«<I can’t bear to send her home looking 
so,’”’ she told Mrs. Loomis, «*I don’t know 
what her mother will say. She don’t begin 
to look as well as she did when she came.’’ 

Poor Charlotte Ellen had many trials 
which robbed her of her rosy cheeks and 
cheerful Jooks, which Aunt Lizy never 
dreamed of. One very severe one began 
the second night of her stay in Berryville. 
Jt might have begun the first night, had 
she not been so sleepy after her journey. 
On that second night Charlotte Ellen had 
just fallen asleep, when something made her 
wake with a start, but the start quieted 
whatever had awakened her. She lay still, 
her heart beating hard, then it came again, 
and she jumped, and it stopped again. 

Charlotte Ellen was panic-stricken. She 
was so frightened that her breath came in 
little gasps. There was certainly in the bed 
something that scampered and rustled under 
her, until she moved and frightened it, 
Charlotte Ellen waited again, it came again. 
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She kicked hard with her two little feet and 
it stopped. Suddenly Charlotte Ellen, as 
if by a flash of inspiration, divined what it 
was—mice in the straw bed! There was a 
_ straw bed underneath the feather bed on 
which she lay, and a mouse had a nest there. 

Charlotte Ellen’s discovery did not lessen 
her terror. She was horribly afraid of mice. 
All night Jong she lay there, kicking frantic- 
ally when the mice began to stir, and never 
once spoke. She did not dare call to Aunt 
Lizy. She remembered how easily her feel- 
ings were hurt, and it seemed to her truly 
an awful and a disgraceful thing to have 
mice in the spare bedroom. 

She could not tell her. After that poor 
Charlotte Ellen dreaded bedtime unspeakably, 
and they kept early hours at Aunt Lizy’s, 
too. She begged to sit up until Aunt Lizy 
began to wonder if late hours at home had 
not made her delicate. When she was in 
bed and the light out her tormentors began. 

Charlotte Ellen always kept her stockings 
on, lest the mice nibble her toes, and she 
kicked at intervals all night. She could get 
nothing but cat naps before the mice awak- 
ened her, and she had to kick to quiet them. 
She had to use caution about that, too, lest 
she waken Aunt Lizy and Mary Jane. 

Once she heard Aunt Lizy in the other 
bedroom say to Mary Jane: ‘*How that 
child does thrash.”’ 

Charlotte Ellen grew more and more 
homesick, but she could not speak of going 
home, for she had come to spend a month, 
and she was afraid of hurting Aunt Lizy’s 
feelings if she proposed to shorten her visit. 
She said nothing, only every day grew thin- 
ner, and paler, and more sober. 

««Something’s got to be done,’’ Aunt 
Lizy told Mrs. Loomis, when Charlotte 
Ellen had been there nearly three weeks. 
‘«T never saw a child run down so in my 
life. I shall have to send for her mother, 
or send her home, but I declare I hate to. 
It’ll frighten her mother most to death if I 
send word she’s poorly, and I’m afraid 
she’]l think I haven’t taken care of her.’’ 

«*T know what I’d do,’’ said Mrs. 
Loomis, who was a small, wiry, imperious 
woman. 

«¢ What ?”’ 

««I’d send her and Mary Jane to Grand- 
ma Dix’s to spend a week, and see if that 
won’t make her pick up,”’ 


> 
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«¢T declare I might,’’ said Aunt Lizy. 
«« They always called it very healthy on the 
hill, and mother is a splendid nurse, most as 
good asa doctor: I declare I believe that 
is a good plan, Mrs. Loomis.”’ 

Charlotte Ellen brightened wonderfully 
when the visit to Grandma Dix was pro- 
posed. ‘*How young folks do like a 
change, and something new,”’ thought Aunt 
Lizy. She could not help feeling a little 
sad, because Charlotte Ellen was so ready 
to leave her when she had tried so hard to 
make her happy, but she did not know about 
the mice. 

Grandma Dix, who was Aunt Lizy’s 
mother, lived in a large old house on a 
breezy hill, about five and a half miles from 
Berryville. Mr. Loomis took the little girls 
over there in his covered wagon. ‘They 
started early, so as not to beon the road 
during the hottest part of the day. Char- 
lotte Ellen looked quite happy when she 
cllmbed into the wagon, with her blue and 
white bandbox, and she seemed cheerful all 
the way. There was quite a color in her 
cheeks when Grandma Dix met her at the 
door, and gathered her into a large, soft em- 
brace, very much as Aunt Lizy had done. 

Grandma Dix looked as Aunt Lizy would 
twenty years hence, being a large, fair-faced 
old lady, in a short-waisted, black gown, 
and she spoke like her. ‘¢ Bless their hearts, 
here they are!’’ she cried, and Charlotte 
Ellen almost thought she was Aunt Lizy. 

Grandma Dix lived all alone except for 
another old woman, a distant relative, who 
had been with her ever since they were both 
girls. The house was a fine, large, old- 
fashioned one, and there was a beautiful old 
garden on the south side. 

Grandma Dix sent Charlotte Ellen and 
Mary Jane out to play in the garden. 

«< You can pick all the flowers you want 
to,’’ said she. Charlotte Ellen went out 
happily enough. ‘* That child doesn’t look 
so very poorly, after all. 1 guess Lizy got 
scared,’’ Grandma Dix told the other old 
woman who lived with her—her name was 
Lydia Crabb. 

«‘Lizy always was dreadfully scared if 
anybody eat a crumb Jess for supper than 
they did for dinner,’’ rejoined Lydia Crabb. 

However, when Charlotte Ellen came in 
from the garden, though her hands were full 
of bachelor’s buttons and pinks, she was very 
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sober, and all her smiles and roses had fled. 
She ate very little dinner, and afterward 
Grandma Dix sent her into the cool parlor 
to lie down on the sofa and take a nap. 

««} don’t know but she does look rather 
peaked after all,’’ she told Lydia Crabb. 

«« She looks as if she was worried about 
something,’” said Lydia Crabb. 

When Charlotte Ellen got up, Grandma 
Dix gave her a glass of blackberry wine. 

«« There,’’ she said, ‘¢ drink that, child, 
and then go and sit down on the north door 
step with Mary Jane.’’ Charlotte Ellen 
obeyed, but she was very quiet. Grandma 
Dix and Lydia Crabb, listening, heard Mary 
Jane’s voice often, but seldom Charlotte 
Ellen’s. 

Grandma Dix sent both the girls to bed 
very soon after supper. ‘I declare,’’ she 
confided to Lydia Crabb, «<I do begin to 
be anxious about that child. I don’t like 
her looking so dreadful sober. If she was 
older, I should say she had something on 
her mind.’’ 

«<« Sometimes children have things on their 
mind,’’ returned Lydia Crabb, who had the 
name of being a very bright old woman. 
She had taught school when she was young. 

«« Of course they do,’* assented Grandma 
Dix, **but that little innocent Charlotte 
Ellen, what could she have on her mind, 
I'd like to know ?”’ 

«« Little things weigh heavy on 
minds,’’ said Lydia Crabb. 

«« Well, we’ll wait and see how she seems 
after a good night’s rest,’’ said Grandma 
Dix. 

But the good night’s rest was exactly 
what poor Charlotte Ellen failed to get. 

It was a very hot night, the hottest of the 
season. Grandma Dix thought best for 
Mary Jane to sleep with Charlotte Ellen, 
who might be timid in a strange place, and 
she put them in her best northwest chamber, 
in her best feather bed. 

Grandma Dix and Lydia Crabb were 
both somewhat lame, so neither of them 
went upstairs with the little girls. 

«© You know the way, Mary Jane,’’ said 
her grandmother. ‘You be careful, and 
don’t set the candle near the curtains and 
biow it out when you are done with it. Go 
right to bed, and to sleep, and don’t talk. 
Don’t iet me hear a word from either of 
you, mind.”’ 


little 
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«¢ Yes, ma’am,”’ said Mary Jane. 

The chamber seemed very warm when 
they entered it: the windows were all shut. 

«« Don’t you suppose we can open the 
windows ?’’ asked Charlotte Ellen. 

<<] don’t know whether Grandma Dix 
would want us to or not,’’ replied Mary 
Jane, who had very little moral decisiveness. 

«« Do you suppose she would care ?”’ 

«<I don’t know. I’m kind of afraid she 
would,’’ said Mary Jane. 

So the windows were left shut. 

Mary Jane climbed first into the great 
feather bed, and Charlotte Ellen after her. 
There were two blankets, two comfortables, 
and a rising-sun quilt for coverings. 

«<Do you suppose your Grandma Dix 
would care if we took some off ?’’ ventured 
Charlotte Ellen. 

«<T don’t know,”’ replied Mary Jane, 
doubtfully. 

«« Do you suppose she would ?”’ 

«© I’m kind of afraid she might. This is 
the way she has the bed made up for com- 
pany.”’ 

So all the coverlids remained. 

Mary Jane had not so sensitive a nervous 
organization as Charlotte Ellen. She slept 
soundly, though she sweltered in the heat; 
but poor little Charlotte Ellen did not sleep 
at all, and the next morning her head ached 
so badly that she could not get up. 

«« For the land sakes, this room is just like 
an oven!’’ Grandma Dix cried, when she 
came upstairs, after Mary Jane had told her 
that Charlotte Ellen was sick. ‘* Why 
haven’t you got the windows open? And 
you haven’t slept under all those clothes ?”’ 

««T didn’t know as you would want us 
to open the windows, and take off any of 
the clothes,’’ said Mary Jane, apologeti- 
cally. 

«*T shouldn’t think you were bright,”’ 
returned Grandma Dix, severely. ‘* Open 
that north window, this minute.’’ 

Charlotte Ellen’s face was flushed and 
her head ached terribly. It felt better when 
it had been bathed in saleratus and water, 
and she went down stairs to the cool parlor; 
still she was far from seeming well. Mary 
Jane sat down beside her with the Pictorial 
Bible, and they looked at the pictures, but 
she appeared very sad and uninterested. 

««That poor child does look so sober, 
it’s enough to make you cry. She’ll be 
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down sick if this keeps on,’’ Grandma Dix 
told Lydia Crabb. 

««She’s got something on her mind,”’ said 
Lydia Crabb decidedly. 

«<] begin to think she has,’’ replied 
Grandma Dix. 

«You had better send for her mother, 
she won’t tell anyone else, and she’ll be sick 
if she don’t tel] someone,’’ said Lydia Crabb. 

**T do hate to send for her, it will scare 
her so,’? Grandma Dix said. 

However, before three days were over, 
Charlotte Ellen’s mother came and Aunt 
Eunice, too, riding over from Berryville with 
Aunt Lizy, in Mr. Loomis’s covered wagon. 

Aunt Lizy wept all the way. ‘*I did the 
best I could by her,’’ she sobbed. <«I did 
the very best I knew how, just as I would 
have had you done by my Mary Jane.’’ 

«Of course you did, Lizy,’’ said Mrs. 
Beals, but she wept, too, and so did Aunt 
Eunice. Grandma Dix had tried to word 
the message in such a way that it would not 
alarm them, but they were alarmed. 

When they reached the house on the hill, 
Grandma Dix met them at the door. 

«*« How—is she?’’ panted Charlotte El- 
len’s mother, who could scarcely speak. 

*«* Now, don’t you be scared! ’’ cried 
Grandma Dix; ‘‘she ain’t dreadful sick, 
she ain’t abed. She’s sitting on the north 
door step. ‘ She’s kind of pindling, that’s 
all. She don’t sleep, and she looks as if 
something worried her. Lydia Crabb says 
she’s got something on her mind.”’ 

«* Something on her mind ?”’ gasped Aunt 
Eunice. 

Charlotte Ellen’s mother stared wildly at 
Grandma Dix. ‘«* What—has—she—been 
—doing ?’”’ she said, in a faint whisper. 

«* Land sakes, I guess she hasn’t been 
doing anything so very dreadful!’’ returned 
Grandma Dix, «‘ but I thought if there was 
anything on her mind that she was fretting 
over it might make her sick, and Lydia Crabb 
said she’d tell her mother better than any- 
body, and she didn’t seem able to travel to 
Grover alone, so I thought I’d send for you. 
That’s all. Now, you’d better go right 
through the house and see her. She don’t 
know you are coming.”’ 

Grandma Dix had not finished speaking 
before Charlotte Ellen’s mother was running 
through the house, with Aunt Eunice and 
Aunt Lizy at her heels, 
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Charlotte Ellen was. sitting all alone on 
the north door step, her melancholy head 
on her hand, like an old woman. She looked 
up suddenly, and there was her mother. 

«©Qh, mother!’’ she gasped. <‘*QOh, 
mother !’’ Then she began sobbing hys- 
terically, while her mother led her into the 
parlor and seated her on the sofa beside her. 

«« Now Charlotte Ellen Beals,’’ said she, 
in a voice which she tried hard to make firm 
and strong, ‘* you tell me right off what the 
matter is.”’ 

Charlotte Ellen sobbed. 

«« Are you sick ?”” 

«« No—ma’am.”’ 

«¢ Is anythir.y troubling you ?”’ 

Charlotte Ellen nodded, with a great sob. 

«« Have you done something wrong ?’’ 

Charlotte Ellen nodded, catching het 
breath convulsively. 

««Tell mother, then, all about it, and 
don’t be afraid. Mother won’t say one 
word to blame you, if you’re sorry. 

Charlotte Ellen hesitated. 

<< Tell me right away,’’ said her mother. 

«« ]—I—threw the pie out of—the win- 
dow!’’ cried Charlotte Ellen, with a wild 
outburst of grief. 

«* What ?’’ exclaimed her mother. 

«©The child’s out of her head,’’ said 
Grandma Dix, while Aunt Eunice clutched 
Aunt Lizy’s arm so hard that she hurt her. 

«<I did, I did,’’ sobbed Charlotte Ellen. 
«* I—couldn’t eat—all the pie, nor all—the 
maple sugar, nor—the butternuts; so every 
chance I—got, when—they weren’t look- 
ing—I—threw them out of—the window. 
I couldn’t—eat—all, and you said Aunt 
Lizy was—sensitive, and J—mustn’t hurt 
her—feelings. I threw lots out of the win- 
dow, and—they thought I’d eaten it, when 
I—hadn’t.”’ 

«* For the land sake!’’ cried Aunt Lizy, 
** what window, child ?”’ 

«¢ My — bedroom—window, and—that 
ain’t all.’’ 

«« What else, tell me quick,’’ said Char- 
lotte Ellen’s mother, who was half laughing 
and half crying. 

«« There’s—there’s mice in the 
slept in at Aunt Lizy’s.”’ 

<< What ! ’’ screamed Aunt Lizy. 

«« There’s mice in the bed, and she asked 
me if I slept well, and I said I did, and told 
a lie,’’ said Charlotte Ellen. 


bed I 
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«« For the land sake!’’ cried Aunt Lizy, 
«* mice in my bed, you poor child!’’ 

«I’ve known it to happen; they got in a 
straw bed of my mother’s when I was a 
girl,’’ said Lydia Crabb. 

««For the land sake!’ cried Aunt Lizy 
again. Suddenly she began to laugh, and 
laughed until the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. ‘‘Qh,’’ she said, ‘* to think of that 
poor child throwing that pie out of the win- 
dow because she couldn’t eat it, when I had 
been telling Mrs. Loomis that I didn’t know 
but one thing that ailed her was eating too 
much pie, but she seemed to relish it so. I 
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didn’t like to say anything for fear she’d 
think I didn’t want her to have it. And 
I didn’t know but she was eating too many 
butternuts, and Mary Jane got tired of crack- 
ing them, but I told her she must.’’ 

Aunt Lizy went over to Charlotte Ellen, 
and kissed the little wet, hot face on her 
mother’s shoulder, <* There, you poor 
child,’’ said she, ‘‘don’t you think any 
more about it, but I’]] tell you one thing for 
your future good. It doesn’t pay to go too 
katty-cornered to the truth to save folks’ 
feelings, especially if they think as much of 
you, as your Aunt Lizy.”’ 


Copyright 1897 hy the Bacheller Syndicate, 


CuristMas AT RIVERSEDGE. 


By Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 


"; oo had been out in the sharp icy 
weather till the light waned, a part of 
them in the ice-boats on the river, a 
part of them curling on the overflowed and 
frozen meadows. Now they had lent a 
hand and joined the men, hauling home 
the yule log; and, as they came, ruddy and 
laughing, and thronged into the house that 
was hung with Christmas green, the warm 
and spicy atmosphere seemed like that of 
another world, and Fidelia Searles, standing 
there in her soft white crepe and holding a 
spray of waxen mistletoe berries and leaves, 
- seemed a being belonging to that other world, 
and not to this glowing and boisterous one 
of the out-door weather. 

She was very fair and tall, with masses 
of pale hair, great gray eyes, under black 
brows and lashes, and with a mouth, that, 
when it curved in a rare, sweet smile, wore 
still something like a glorified gravity. She 
was the Murray Douglas governess; and 
every one marveled at not having before dis- 
covered that she was also a beauty. 

Every one, that is to say, but the Bleeck- 
hers. Archibald had known it a long while. 
And so had his sisters, the very elegant and 
well born Anna and Helena Bleeckher, and 
they had done all in their power, after his 
repeated visits at Riversedge, to make their 
brother Archie of a different mind by persist- 
ent assertion regarding the limp and washed- 


out creature that Mrs. Murray Douglas was 
always putting forward. Mrs. Murray 
Douglas was a woman of fads, they said; 
and the idea of her making a friend and ex- 
pecting them to make a companion of her 
governess! But the Misses Bleeckher had in- 
dependent fortunes of their own; and their 
brother lived in chambers and at the club, 
and as their life and pleasures were independ- 
ent of him, he felt that his views need not 
materially affect their happiness. And one 
of his views was that Fidelia Searles was the 
loveliest woman on earth; and another was 
that it was expected of him to marry a for- 
tune and a name and double his estate with 
the resources of the Van Dens or the St. 
Johns or the DePuys, and still another, and 
perhaps the most exhaustive view of all, was 
that there had never been a woman in the 
family, from its origina] Eve, that had earned 
money in any way, and, in fact, that a mar- 
riage with Mrs. Murray Douglas’ governess 
and paid companion was an undesirable de- 
scent for one of the great and mighty Bleeck- 
hers. 

Nevertheless, Fidelia Searles’ sweetness 
and beauty were a magnet that drew him 
wherever he might be. An invitation from 
Mrs. Murray Douglas was something for 
which he went out of his way; and when 
the family was in town, the lovely governess 
could never go out with the children but 
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Archie Bleeckher knew it, and was walking 
in that direction, too. Sometimes he went 
so far as to call. Frequently he sent her 
flowers. What the result of his attentions 
might be upon the feelings of the young 
woman who found herself surrounded by 
them, he did not pause to consider. He 
knew he was in love with her—perhaps she 
knew it, too; but he had never told her, and 
as to her sentiments in regard to him, the 
perfect repose of her breeding forbade him to 
guess. 

She had come down now after superin- 
tending the dress‘ag ct the children’s tree in 
the great drawing-room of the old house, 
and then, to save time, dressing herself for 
dinner; and she had been making the five 
o’clock tea in the smaller chintz drawing- 
room, where the gay party burst in like a 
troop of Bacchantes, and brought the frosty 
smell of the Christmas weather with them. 

Mrs. Murray Douglas had been assisting 
her at the tree, after the servants had done 
all they could, with Mr. Gabor Vesalenyi, 
as he had been introduced; and they had re- 
mained a long while under the shade of the 
fragrant boughs talking together, while Fi- 
delia was in her ownroom. The conversa- 
tion was apparently satisfactory and agree- 
able; and when Miss Searles came down, 
he returned from a quick walk in the gar- 
den paths and asked her for a cup of tea; 
and sitting before the fire he spoke to her 
more freely than he had done before of his 
hopes and plans, having on previous occa- 
sions told her of his home in the mountain 
regions of a Hungarian principality, and of 
the wide lands to whose wild people he was 
endeavoring to bring the civilization which 
he had himself come over here to study. 
«« An old name, lands, resources, rank,’’ he 
said; <‘‘over here they are regarded as 
baubles, as playthings. But we—many of 
us—we know that they are burdens, that 
they are trusts—that their possession involves 
the whole of fate to many others. The 
women we marry—they are not among the 
great ladies, wearing jewels, titles, playing life 
away—they are bread-givers, torch-bearers; 
they reach down a hand to help others up.”’ 

«« They must be happy,’’ Fidelia said. 

««T am considered revolutionary,’’ he had 
said to Mrs. Murrray Douglas that afternoon. 
«<T am not in good odor at court, and live 
almost entirely at Vesalenyi. We have 
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neighbors over the hills and across the for- 
ests. We have friends. The mesalliance, 
of which you speak, would not occasion my 
wife or myself inconvenience. And, aw reste, 
there is no other equality in marriage than 
that of love and goodness. I would make 
my wife happy.’’ And his proud and rugged 
face had glowed, and she had felt the warmth 
of his heart in the pressure of his hand. 

He had set down his own cup now, and 
was carrying another to Miss Bleeckher, and 
giving Fanny Forbes’ furs to a servant. 

«« There isn’t a man in the room,’’ mur- 
mured Helena Bleeckher under her voice, 
«< with that air of his. You rather like be- 
ing waited on by a prince?’’ 

«¢ What prince is this?’’ 

«« Why, the Vesalenyi there.”’ 

«<Oh, come off,’’ said Fanny, who loved 
to shock the Bleeckhers, feeling it not im- 
possible on the cards that she might one day 
marry their brother Archibald. «A prince, 
is he? This tea is of a strength equal to that 
I exerted in hauling the log. Will there be 
presents for us on the tree? Dear me, I 
have earned mine.’’ 

«Yes, a prince. It isn’t generally 
known,’”’ said Anna, ‘*but Archibald says 
the Murray Douglases have been entertained 
by him on his estates. There was some 
great story of a wolf hunt, and there was a 
royal breakfast ?’— 

«« The genuine article. 
here, then? ”’ 

«« Studying social questions,’’ said Miss 
Bleeckher, with a superior air. ‘*I won- 
der, could I have some cream? ”’ 

«<Oh! one of the great nobles—sense of 
responsibility—tremendous radical in theory 
—improving the condition of the people— 
and wringing a gold mine out of them all 
the same. Perhaps he has come over here 
for another sort of gold mine—the American 
wife and her bank account. I shouldn’t 
mind being a princess myself. As far as 
looks go, he’s not half bad. A sort of cen- 
taur—’’ 

«* He doesn’t need more gold mines. All 
you and | have together wouldn’t make a 
ripple in his wealth.”’ 

<* You’ve looked the situation over pretty 
well, Anna Bleeckher.’’ 

«« There isn’t any situation,’’ said Anna, 
calmly. ‘*We may be all we choose to 
consider ourselves; but to the great nobles we 
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are still the canaille which our grandfathers 
were. And great nobles do not marry in 
the canaille.”’ 

«‘Anna Bleeckher! It takes you to say 
the pleasant thing! You may be all the 
canaille you please. But Helena and Archie 
and Louise and I are the sovereign people. 
Does Doctor Steele over there look like ca- 
naille? Does Mrs. Vanslicken? Goodness, 
we must really go and dress! The old 
frump with the wonderful altarcloth has 
come down—Mrs. Murray Douglas does 
surround herself with a queer lot.”’ 

‘« She is a seventh daughter, or has an as- 
tral body, or something of the sort.’” 

‘How much you know! Oh, there is 
Fidelia Searles—’’ 

«<I should think you were intimate.”’ 

“<I should like to be, the lovely thing !”’ 

<©Well!’’ said Miss Bleeckher, lifting 
her eyebrows. 

«But I don’t believe Archie will allow 
me the chance,’’ said Fanny Forbes. And 
Miss Bleeckher felt round for her lorgnon to 
give her a stare, but couldn’t find it, and 
moved off majestically, with her impedimenta 
on her arm. 

The falling fire sent a red blaze through 
the room that had emptied itself at last of 
nearly every one but Mrs. Beardsley, a spare, 
dark woman, whose eyes, when they were 
open, were now a shadow and now flashes 
of green fire. Just now they closed, as she 
nodded, dropping her jewelled altar piece on 
which she had said there was no time to lose. 
Fidelia sat there, too, in a window seat, 
looking out at the splendor of the quickly 
fallen night, where the stars seemed to shake 
in the wind. A hand lifted the curtain 
that had shielded her, and a flame of the fire- 
light reddened the pane and shut out the 
night and overlay her white gown till she 
was rosier than the rose. ¢* This firelight,”’ 
said Archie Bleeckher, ‘‘ makes a man feel 
what a thing a home would be with a woman 
he loved init. What a color the fire gives you 
—or is it—I wish it were a blush!’ he said. 

«If you had ever blushed you would 
know it is an unkind wish,’’ she replied. 

««I dare say I have had plenty of reason 
toblush. But I am not altogether so shame- 
less as you imply. I notice you do not 
make room for me.’” 

*¢Do you know—every one is dressing for 
dinner, and it is already late.”’ 
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««So much the better. I have not had 
an hour with you—and I came down here 
for nothing else. You were not on the ice, 
and I had meant to have you in my ice-boat, 
and have the wind take the sail before an- 
other could step aboard, and know what it 
would be to be flying off alone with you 
through space.”’ 

«<It would be very uncanny,’’ said Fi- 
delia, looking up and wondering a little 
where the charm had gone out of those dark 
eyes, out of the smile, the smile that had 
used to make the face radiant. 

«It would be heaven! ”’ 

<«T fancy I was nearer heaven while dres- 
sing the great Christmas tree for the children.”’ 

‘And you can endure, can enjoy, that 
slavery ?”’ 

“<I do not find it slavery.’’ 

“<I suppose you fancy, too, that you love 
the children.”’ 

«<< It does not require much fancy.’’ 

<«Love! I don’t believe you know what 
it means!’ ' 

<«It does not signify,’’ said Fidelia, ris- 
ing. It occurred to her, just then, that she 
had from time to time heard a great deal of 
this sort of talk that never arrived anywhere. 

««Stay a moment! Why should you say 
that? It may—-signify—all the world to 
me! ’” 

*« No indeed—nothing.”’ 

<‘ Fidelia!’’ leaning lower. <‘* Have you 
any idea how beautiful you are ?”’ 

«< That also does not signify,’’ 
and she gently moved by him. 

<< Your heart is adamant! ’’ he exclaimed. 
<< You tread mine under your feet! ”’ 

<‘TIt has never been placed under my 
teet,’’ she said, a little amazed at herself as 
she paused. ‘* Your words remind me of 
the flies that hover round a flame without 
ever alighting.”’ 

«« Fidelia!”’ 

But she was gone. The blaze had drop- 
ped into a bed of coals; Mrs. Beardsley’s 
eyes were wide open, and the servants were 
lighting the candles. There was nothing to 
do but to go and dress. As he met Vesa- 
lenyi on the staircase he had half the mind to 
turn about; but he heard him presently play- 
ing some hunting music of Schumann’s, and 
went on less unwillingly. 

The hunting music, however, broke off 


rather abruptly. The player saw Fidelia 


’ 
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looking at Mrs. Beardslev’s work, and joined 
her. It was a wonderful scarf of jewels, the 
strong white silk net being embroidered in 
flourishes and large designs of gold thread to 
which some Hebrew characters gave an ori- 
ental and cabalistic effect, and the jewels— 
which were a tribute she had levied on all 
the accumulation of odd and broken rings 
and pins and fineries among her world wide 
friends—were fastened on the great petals, 
in the heart of the wide blossoms, a high 
light on the leaves, wandering in and out 
the intricacies of texts, topazes, aquamarines, 
amethysts, garnets, sparks, yellow pearls,the 
whole a sheet of splendor. Mrs. Beardsley 
left it in their hands, saying she must have a 
breath of air, and throwing on a cloak that 
lay in the hall she stepped out upon the ter- 
race, and paused a moment listening to the 
bells that were ringing in the Christmas Eve 
from the village down the river. When she 
presently passed the window she looked in 
and saw the two stil] sitting there, Fidelia 
bent forward and gazing into the fire, he 
bent forward and gazing at her. She could 
only conjecture what they were saying. ‘<I 
suppose,’ she said to herself, «*if I put my 
mind on it I should know. It’s hardly 
worth the effort. But I likethe man. He 
loves humanity. As for Archie Bleeckher, 
he loves himself.” She saw Fidelia turn 
quickly to her companion with a sweet and 
long and searching look. And then she 
passed on. When she again crossed the 
window and glanced in, the two were stand- 
ing together, and there was such a light on 
their faces as she could not remember to 
have seen before; and there was a cluster 
of people coming in at the lower doors, 
and she knew dinner was about to be an- 
nounced. 

They were quite at the other end of the 
table at dinner, which was not the function 
the Christmas banquet itseif was to be, with 
the children waiting upstairs for their tree ; 
and Mrs. Beardsley’s great eyes did not 
fairly take in the people who were interest- 
ing her till she saw Fidelia standing against 
the dark back-ground of the forest tree with 
its great star glittering over her head, while 
Vesalenyi passed her the last of the gifts to 
distribute, which Mrs. Beardsley observed 
she did as a young queen might do. And 
then she led the children in their shrill choral, 
Vesalenyi playing for them at the piano, and 
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the maids came and swept the little people 
off with their treasures. 

«<It’s as good as German favors with a 
nouveau riche,’’ said Fanny Forbes. «* What 
was your loot, Maria ?’’ as she held up her 
own jewelled stick-pin. *«* Look at Anna’s 
prayer book, if you please. If those are not 
sixteenth century covers, may I guess again! ”’ 

<< You seem so slangy, Fanny!”’ 

««Seems, madame—nay, 1 am! As well 
be out of the world as not of the world. | 
assure you I can talk English, though, as 
well as the prince yonder? What are they 
going to do now? Ghost stories? Oh, 
fine!”’ 

«« Mrs. Beardsley is going to do some sort 
of ghost business,”’ said Archie, crossing the 
room to them. 

««Who is this Mrs. Beardsley?’’ asked 
Mrs. Vanslicken, lifting her glass. 

«<It’s not so easy to say who she is—’ 
began Anna. 

«« As what she is,’’ said Archie. <«* You 
can call her a hypnotist, or a mind-reader, 
if you prefer, a mahatma, a ghaudana, a 
power of the air.’” 

«« That doesn’t frighten me for a cent! ’’ 
said Fanny Forbes. 

But Archie saw Fidelia standing alone, and 
was off. 

«<Oh, ves!’’ Mrs. Beardsley was saving 
in her clear and resonant voice, ‘*I have 
seen ghosts.”’ 

«©You? Mrs. Beardsley! You have seen 
ghosts ?”’ came a chorus of voices. 

«<I can make you see them.”’ 

«<Mrs. Beardsley! ”’ 

«« Would you like? ”’ 

There was an instant’s silence. 

«*Oh, something apropos of Christmas 
Eve,’’ she said. <¢ Startling, perhaps, but 
illuminating.”’ 

They had all gathered behind Mrs. Mur- 
ray Douglas, who sat fanning herself with 
her white ostrich feathers on the opposite 
side of the fire from Mrs. Beardsley. 

«* Madame,”’ said Archie, whom Mrs. 
Murray Douglas had detained and kept by 
herself, «this is very creepy.”’ 

«<It shall be more so, if you will. 
me, and I promise you— ’”’ 

«<A ghost to make our hair curl,’’ said 
Fanny Forbes. <<‘ Bring him on, Mrs. 
Beardsley. It will have to be a real mid- 
night prowler to chill my blood, after the 
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ghost I saw in the hunting field last month 
when Hassan came a cropper and the whole 
winter without a dance started up before my 
eyes.”’ 

«<I suppose this old house is full of 
ghostly possibilities,’? said Mrs. Vanslicken. 

««T shall not show you the ghosts of this 
old house. I shal] show you only the ghosts 
that have walked in your own particular 
churchyards. There is one condition. You 
will promise to tell what you see.”’ 

«<Oh, we promise! ”’ 

«« Where shall we look for them ?’’ said 
Archie. 

«« You can look at Miss Searles. Here!”’ 

She rose quickly, detaching her needle, 
and threw her jewelled altar-scarf over the 
head of Fidelia, who happened to be stand- 
ing half way down the room. ‘* You can 
fix your eye on that, Archie Bleeckher.”’ 

«« An agreeable thing to do,’’ said young 
Peters. 

«< You are going to call spirits from the 
vasty deep, Mrs. Beardsley ?’’ said Archie, 
his unabashed gaze on Fidelia. ** Well, I 
am with Hotspur. Will they come when 
you summon them by our fixing our eyes 
upon this shining thing? A ghost apiece?’ 

«« You will have two, Archibald Bleeck- 
her,’’ said Mrs. Beardsley. 

««] don’t know why I should be so dis- 
tinguished,’’ said Archie, humbly. <* But 
if my merit warrant it—’’ 

He stopped suddenly and felt hir-self grow 


white. Where was he? Wh. had hap- 
pened? What were the wafts oi cool air in 
his face? He wes surrounded by darkness; 


he was conscious of a shudder, as if cold 
steel had touched his back. And—what 
was this before him—tall and fair, exquis- 
itely fair, clad in trailing cloth of silver, and 
wearing a coronet, every spike of which 
glittered with a great diamond. What a 
glory was this on the face full of all sweet 
and strong benignities—the face full of the 
bright spirit that was doing some great work 
among a wild people, as he knew, but knew 
not by what sense he knew. Was it the 
face of some young princess wearing the 
honors graciously—or stay— was it the face 
of Fidelia Searles—or what was it that his 
obsession was not quite complete? Then 
he trembled and his glance wandered, and 
he came to himself if from himself he had 
been away, 
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«« Are you satisfied, Mr. Bleeckher?’’ 
asked Mrs. Beardsley. ‘* Have you seen 
a ghost ?”’ 

«< To haunt me all my life,’’ said Archie. 
And he hoped no one saw the drops on his 
forehead. 

«* You shall see the other now.’’ 

««One is enough,’’ he managed to say. 

*« You shall see the other. Do not look 
at her now. Look at me, all of you.”’ 

There was a hush of several minutes in 
the great room. A brand fell down and 
crackled into coals; a candle sputtered; had 
one ears to hear, the wind outside and up 
the hills would have sounded like the cry of 
a lost soul. 

<< Well,’’ said Mrs. Beardsley softly; but 
her voice was like a silver trumpet on their 
startled senses. And one long sigh followed 
her word as a hound follows its master. 

«« What did you see, Archie?’’ she de- 
manded. 

*«©Don’t ask me,’’? murmured Archie 
Bleeckher, half inarticulately. «I couldn’t 
tell you. It—it was darkness—it was void 
-—it—it was blank horror.”’ 

«« But you saw something in that void, 
that darkness? ”’ 

*«©No matter what I saw!’’ exclaimed 
Archie. 

««But you, Miss Fanny? ”’ 

«<Oh, I am just reeling with giddiness. I 
have come out of a wild whirl! I am going 
round and round! What dic I see? Why, 
Mrs. Beardsley, you know what I saw! I 
—I—why, there are no words—there is 
nothing—I can’t—oh!’’ exclaimed Fanny 
Forbes, hiding her face in her hands. ‘<I 
didn’t know I was such a fool!”’ 

«‘And you, Miss Anna Bleeckher:”’ said 
Mrs. Beardsley, still in that remorseless tol- 
ling voice that seemed to compel reply. 

«<T am very faint,’’ M.ss Bleeckher whis- 
pered, putting out her hand gropingly. 
«« Where are my salts? Will anyone bring 


me some wine? Doctor Steele? Oh, Doc- 
tor Steele, if you will take my hand! Oh, 
it was so cold, it was so wide! It is hard, 


it is hard to come back and puff up—that is 
to grow—to become a person when one has 
been only an atom out in the universe! ”’ 

«© Very,’’ said Mrs. Beardsley. <«And 
it is your turn, Doctor.”’ 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders ; he 
shook himself slightly, as a dog does coming 
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out of water. ‘* Well, it’s not my fault,’’ 
he said. ‘*I have done the best I could. I 
saw—must I really say? Well, I saw 
churchyards yawn.”’ 

«« Now, Miss Louise.’’ 

The girl was laughing. <‘* There was 
nothing,’ she said. ‘*Absolutely nothing.’’ 

««Indeed?”’ said Mrs. Beardsley. <*I 
thought everyone had a soul.’? She looked 
over the little company, the most of them 
with damp foreheads, with eyes darkened, 
still in asort of dumb terror, ‘I suppose 
you know what you have seen?’? she said. 
“It has been given to each of you one in- 
stant to see your own self,”’ 

«<One instant is quite enough,’’ said Mrs. 
Murray Douglas, recovering herself. «Mrs. 
Beardsley, you are in league with the powers 
of evil!?? 

‘<No. With the powers of good.”’ 

«« Well, lift your wand now, enchantress.’ 

*«©You are Circe come 


> 


again,’’ said 


Archie, with an effort to be gay. <‘* You 
turned us all into beasts.”’ 
‘© Not all,’’ said Mrs. Beardsley. And 


she looked at Vesalenyi, whose face was 
shining, white and glad, as if he had looked 
on an angel. 

«© You have made a Saturnalia again of 
Christmas Eve,’’ said the Doctor. <«« It 
seems to us some apparition a little more cheer- 
ful, Mrs. Beardsley, some smiling ‘ dounes 
fortunes,’ shaking their golden hair, would 
have been more in character with the spirit 
of Christmas Eve.’’ 

«« The spirit of Christmas Eve,’’ said Mrs. 
Beardsley, taking a step to recover her altar 
piece, ‘* is that which helps us outward and 
upward. And if to see the truth shall help 
us away from it if it be evil, and toward it 
if it be good, why that is a kindly, cheerful 
Christmas apparition.”’ 
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«« Anyway, we have broken the spell 
now,’’ said Mrs. Murray Douglas. «So 
we will go back into the dining-room and 
light the big yule-log you brought home, 
and have a game of snap dragon.”’ 

«<I think we have been having it,’’ said 
Archie. 

«« And there is the wassail-bow] to brew, 


with cloves and cinnamon and cardamons 
and coriander.’”’ 
««Was heil?’’ said Mrs. Beardsley. 


«« That means to say, ‘well again.’ It is a 
sort of elixir of youth, after all, a genuine 
wassail bow] is, with toasted crabs and wine. 
We will drown our ghosts in it.”’ 

<< They were gruesome, Mrs. Beardsley. 
Really, you know, you ought not. Come, 
we will keep up Christmas Eve into Christmas 
morning. Did you like your buckles, 
Louise ?’’ as they all stirred and rose and 
swept out in a cluster under the curtain. 

««Mrs. Murray Douglas, you are too 
good!’”’ murmured Louise and Helena to- 
gether, remembering their trinkets of gold 
filagree. 

<< But Fidelia has something more than 
the tree gave her, has she not?’’ And 
Mrs. Murray Douglas turned for Fidelia, 
and lifted the white hand, as if by accident, 
directly before Archie Bleeckher’s eyes, 
showing so for the moment the great sap- 
phire cut in an armorial device and sur- 
mounted by a tiny coronet of brilliants. «*A 
fine Christmas gift!’’ said Mrs. Murray 
Douglas, as Fidelia fled by. <‘* The be- 
trothal ring of the Vesalenyis.”’ 

«<I think she has a finer Christmas gift 
than that,’’ said Mrs. Beardsley, ‘‘in the 
heart of Prince Gabor Yesalenyi himself, 
don’t you know.”’ 

‘< Fancy! ’’ said Miss Bleeckher, ‘¢ the 
governess! ”’ 
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By H. G. We ts. 


T was on the first day of the new year 
that the announcement was made, al- 
most simultaneously from three observa- 

tories, that the motion of the planet Neptune, 
the outermost of all the planets that wheel 
about the sun, had become very erratic. 
Ogilvy had already called attention to a sus- 
pected retardation in its velocity in Decem- 
ber. Such a piece of news was scarcely 
calculated to interest a world, the greater 
portion of whose inhabitants were unaware 
of the existence of the planet Neptune, nor 
outside the astronomical profession did the 
subsequent discovery of a faint remote speck 
of light in the region of the perturbed planet 
cause any very great excitement. Scientific 
people, however, found the intelligence re- 
markable enough, even before it became 
known that the new body was rapidly grow- 
ing larger and brighter, that its motion was 
quite different from the orderly progress of 
the planets, and that the deflection of Nep- 
tune and its satellite was becoming now of 
an unprecedented kind. 

Few people without a training in science 
can realize the huge isolation of the solar 
system. The sun with its specks of planets, 
its dusts of planetoids, and its impalpable 
comets, swims in a vacant immensity, that 
almost defeats the imagination. Beyond 
the orbit of Neptune there is space, vacant 
so far as human observation has penetrated, 
without warmth or light or sound, blank 
emptiness, for twenty million times a million 
miles. That is the smaller estimate of the 
distance to be traversed before the very near- 
est of the stars is attained. And, saving a 
few comets more unsubstantial than the thin- 
nest flame, no matter had ever to human 
knowledge crossed this gulf of space, until 
early in the twentieth century, this strange 
wanderer appeared, a vast mass of matter, 
bulky, heavy, rushing without warning out 
of the black mystery of the sky into the ra- 
diance of the sun. By the second day it 
was clearly visible to any decent instrument, 
as a speck with a barely sensible diameter in 
the constellation Leo near Regulus. In a 
little while an opera glass could attain it. 

On the third day of the year the news- 


paper readers of two hemispheres were made 
aware for the first time of the real import- 
ance of this unusual apparition in the heav- 
ens. ‘A Planetary Collision,’ one London 
paper headed the news, and proclaimed Du- 
chainé’s opinion that this strange new planet 
would probably collide with Neptune. The 
leader writers enlarged upon the topic. So 
that in most of the large capitals of the world, 
on January 3rd, there was an expectation, 
however vague, of some imminent phenom- 
enon in the sky, and as the night followed 
the sunset round the globe, thousands of 
men turned their eyes skyward to see—the 
old familiar stars just as they had always 
been—until it was dawn in London, and 
Pollux setting and the stars overhead grown 
pale. The winter’s dawn it was, a sickly 
filtering accumulation of daylight, and the 
light uf gas and candles shone yellow in the 
windows where people were stirring. But 
the yawning policeman saw the thing, the 
busy crowds in the markets stopped agape, 
workmen going to their work betimes, milk- 
men, the drivers of newscarts, dissipation 
going home jaded and pale, homeless wan- 
derers, sentinels on their beats; and in the 
country, laborers trudging afield, poachers 
slinking home, all over the dusky, quick- 
ening country it could be seen, and out at 
sea busy seamen watching for the day: a 
great white star come suddenly into the west- 
ward sky! 

Brighter it was than any star in the skies 
—brighter than the evening star at its bright- 
est. It still glowed out white and large, no 
mere twinkling spot of light, but a small, 
round, clear, shining disk, an hour after day 
had come. And where science has not 
reached, men stared and feared, telling one 
another of the wars and pestilences that are 
foreshadowed by these fiery signs in the 
heavens. Sturdy Boers, dusky Hottentots, 
Gold Coast negroes, Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, stood in the warmth of the sun- 
rise watching the setting of this strange, new 
star. : 

And in a hundred observatories there had 
been suppressed excitement rising almost to 
shouting pitch, as the two remote bodies had 
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hurried together, and a hurrying to and fro 
to gather photographic apparatus and spec- 
troscopes and this appliance and that, to re- 
cord this novel, astonishing sight, the destruc- 
tion of a world. For it was a world, a 
sister planet of our earth, far greater than 
our earth indeed, that had so suddenly flashed 
into flaming death. Neptune had been 
struck, fairly and squarely, by the strange 
planet from outer space, and the heat of the 
concussion had incontinently turned two 
solid globes into one vast mass of incandes- 
cence. Round the world that day, two 
hours before the dawn, went that pallid, great 
white star, fading only as it sank westward 
and the sun mounted above it. Everywhere 
men marveled at it, but of all who saw it 
none could have marveled more than the 
sailors, habitual watchers of the stars, who 
far away at sea had heard nothing of its ad- 
vent and saw it now rise like a pigmy moon 
and climb zenithward and hang overhead 
and sink westward with the passing of the 
night. 

And when next it rose over Europe, 
everywhere were crowds of watchers, on 
hilly slopes, on house-roofs, in open spaces, 
staring eastward for the rising of the great 
new star. It rose with a white glow in 
front of it, like the glare of a white fire, and 
those who had seen it come into existence 
the night before cried out at the sight of it. 
“<Itis larger,’’ they cried. ‘It is brighter! ”’ 
And indeed, the moon, a quarter full and 
sinking in the west, was in its apparent size 
indeed, beyond comparison, but scarcely in 
all its breadth had it as much brightness now 
as the little circle of the strange new star. 

‘Tt is brighter! ’’ cried the people clus- 
tering in the streets. But in the dim ob- 
servatories the watchers held their breath 
and peered at one another. ‘¢ Jt és nearer,” 
they said. ‘* Nearer !”’ 

And voice after voice repeated, ‘It is 
nearer,’’ and the clicking telegraph took that 
up, and it trembled along telephone wires, 
and in a thousand cities grimy compositors 
fingered the type. ‘It is nearer.”” Men 
writing in offices, struck with a strange re- 
alization, flung down their pens; men talk- 
ing in a thousand places suddenly came upon 
a grotesque possibility in those words. <¢ It 
is nearer.’’ It hurried along awakening 
streets, it was shouted down the frost-stilled 
ways of quiet villages, men who had read 
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these things from the throbbing tape stood 
in yellow-lit doorways shouting the news to 
the passers by. ‘‘It is nearer.’ Pretty 
women flushed and glittering, heard of the 
news jestingly told between the dances, and 
feigned an intelligent interest they did not 
feel. <‘* Nearer! Indeed! How curious! 
How very clever people must be to find out 
things like that! ”’ 

Lonely tramps faring through the wintry 
night murmured those words to comfort 
themselves—looking skyward. << It has need 
to be nearer, for the night’s as cold as char- 
ity. Don’t seem much warmth from it if 
is nearer, al] the same.’’ 

«« What is a new star to me?”’ cried the 
weeping woman kneeling beside the dead. 

The schoolboy, rising early for his exam- 
ination work, puzzled it out for himself— 
with the great white star, shining broad and 
bright through the frost-flowers of his win- 
dow. ‘<¢ Centrifugal, centripetal,’’ he said 
with his chin on his fist. ¢* Stop a planet in 
its flight, rob it of its centrifugal force, what 
then? Centripetal has it, and down it falls 
into the sun!. And this Do we come 
in the way, I wonder ?”’ 

The light of that day went the way of its 
brethren, and with the later watches of the 
frosty darkness again, rose the strange star. 
And it was now so bright that the waxing 
moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost of it- 
self, hanging huge in the sunset. Ina South 
African city, a great man had married and 
the streets were alight to welcome his return 
with his bride. <‘* Even the skies have il- 
Juminated,’’ said the flatterers. | Under 
Capricorn, two negro lovers, daring the wild 
beasts and evil spirits for love of one another, 
crouched together in a cane brake where the 
fire-flies hovered. ‘¢ That is our star,’ they 
whispered, and felt strangely comforted by 
the sweet brilliance of its light, 

The master mathematician sat in his pri- 
vate room and pushed the papers from him. 
His calculations were already finished. In 
a smal] white phial there still remained a lit- 
tle of the drug that had kept him awake and 
active for four long nights. Each day, se- 
rene, explicit, patient as ever, he had given 
his lectures to his students, and then had 
come back at once to this momentous calcu- 





lation. His face was grave, a little drawn 
and hectic from his drugged activity. For 
some time he seemed lost inthought. Then 
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he stood up, went to the window and the 
blind went up with a click. Half way up 
the sky, over the clustering roofs, chimneys 
and steeples of the city, hung the star. He 
looked at it as one might look into the eyes 
of a brave enemy. ‘You may kill me,”’’ 
he said, after a silence. ‘* But I can hold 
you—and all the universe for that matter— 
in the grasp of this little brain. I would 
not change—even now.’’ He looked at 
the little phial. *‘* There will be no need 
of sleep again,’’ he said. The next day at 
nine, punctual to the minute, he entered his 
lecture theatre, put his hat on the end of the 
table as his habit was, and carefully selected 
a large piece of chalk. It was a joke among 
his students that he could not lecture without 
that piece of chalk to fumble in his fingers, 
and once he had been stricken to impotence 
by their hiding his supply. He came and 
looked under his grey eyebrows at the rising 
tiers of young fresh faces, and spoke with his 
accustomed studied commonness of phrasing. 
«« Circumstances have arisen—circumstances 
beyond my control,’’ he said and paused; 
«« which will debar me from completing the 
course I had designed. It would seem, 
gentlemen, if I may put the thing clearly 
and briefly, that man has lived in vain.”’ 

The students glanced at one another. 
Had they heard aright? Mad? Raised 
eyebrows and grinning lips there were, but 
one or' two faces remained intent upon his 
calm, grey-fringed face. <¢ It will be inter- 
esting,’? he was saying, ‘*to devote this 
morning to an exposition, so far as I can 
make it clear to you, of the calculations that 
have led me to this conclusion. Let us as- 
sume - 

He turned towards the blackboard, medi- 
tating a diagram in the way that was usual 
to him. «¢ What was that about lived in 
vain ?’’ whispered one student to another. 
«« Listen,’’ said the other, nodding towards 
the lecturer. 

And presently they began to understand. 

That night the star rose later, for its 
proper eastward motion had carried it some 
way across Leo towards Virgo, and its 
brightness was so great that the sky became 
a luminous blue as it rose, and every star 
was hidden in its turn, save only Jupiter 
near the zenith, Capella, Aldebaran, Sirius, 
and the Pointers of the Bear. It was very 
white and beautiful! In many parts of the 
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world, that night a pallid halo encircled it 
about. It was perceptibly larger—in the 
clear, refractive sky of the tropics it seemed 
as if it were nearly a quarter of the size of 
themoon. The frost was still on the ground 
in England, but the world was as brightly 
lit as if it were midsummer moonlight. One 
could see to read quite ordinary print by 
that cold, clear light, and in the cities the 
lamps burnt yellow and wan. And every- 
where the world was awake that night, and 
throughout Christendom a sombre murmur 
hung in the keen air over the country-side 
like the belling of bees in the heather, and 
this murmurous tumult grew to a clangor 
in the cities. It was the tolling of the bells 
in a million belfry towers and steeples, sum- 
moning the people to sleep no more, to sin 
no more, but to gather in their churches and 
pray. And overhead, growing larger and 
brighter rose the dazzling star, as the earth 
rolled on its way and the night passed. And 
the streets and houses were alight in all the 
cities, the shipyards glared, and whatever 
roads led to high country were lit and crowded 
all night long. And in all the seas about 
the civilized lands ships with throbbing en- 
gines, ships with bellying sails, crowded 
with men and living creatures, were standing 
out to ocean and the north. For already 
the warning of the master mathematician had 
been telegraphed all over the world, and 
translated into a hundred tongues. The new 
planet and Neptune, locked in a fiery em- 
brace, were whirling headlong, ever faster 
and faster, towards the sun. Already every 
second this blazing mass flew a hundred 
miles, and every second its terrific velocity 
increased. As it flew now indeed it must 
pass a hundred million miles wide of the 
earth and scarcely affect it. But near its 
destined path, as yet only slightly perturbed, 
spun the mighty planet Jupiter and his moons, 
sweeping splendid round the sun. Every 
moment now the attraction between the fiery 
star and the greatest of the planets grew 
stronger. And the result of that attraction ? 
Inevitably Jupiter would be deflected from 
its orbit into an elliptical path, and the 
burning star swung by his attraction wide of 
its sunward rush, would ¢¢ describe a curved 
path’’ and perhaps collide with and cer- 
tainly pass very close to our earth, ‘* Earth 
quakes, volcanic outbreaks, cyclones, sea 
waves, floods, and a steady rise in tempera- 
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ture to I know not what limit,’’ so prophe- 
sied the master mathematician. And over- 
head, to carry out his words, lonely and cold 
and livid, blazed the star of the coming doom. 

To many who stared at it that night un- 
til their eyes ached, it seemed that it was 
visibly approaching. And that night, too, 
the weather changed, and the frost that had 
gripped all central Europe and France and 
England, softened towards a thaw. But 
you must not imagine because I have spoken 
of people praying through the night and 
people going aboard ships and people fleeing 
towards mountainous country, that the 
whole world was already in a terror because 
of the star. As a matter of fact, use and 
wont still ruled the world, and save for the 
talk of idle moments and the splendor of the 
night, nine human beings out of ten were 
still busy at their common occupations. In 
all the cities, the shops, save here and there, 
opened and closed at their proper hours, 
the doctor and the undertaker plied their 
trades, the workers. gathered in the factories, 
soldiers drilled, scholars studied, lovers 
sought one another, politicians planned 
their schemes, thieves lurked and fled. The 
presses of the newspapers roared through 
the nights, and many a priest of this church 
and that, would not open his holy building 
to further what he considered a foolish panic. 
The newspapers insisted on the lesson of 
the year 1,000—for then, too, people had 
anticipated the end. The star was no star, 
mere gas—a comet; and were it a star, it 
could not possibly strike the earth: there 
was no precedent for such a thing. Com- 
mon sense was sturdy everywhere, scornful, 
jesting, a little inclined to persecute the ob- 
durate fearful. That night at seven-fifteen 
by Greenwich time, the star would be at its 
nearest to Jupiter. Then the world would 
see the turn things would take. The mas- 
ter mathematician’s grim warnings were 
treated by many as so much mere elaborate 
self-advertisement. Common sense, at last 
a little heated by argument, signified its un- 
alterable convictions by going to bed. So, 
too, barbarism and savagery already tired 
of the novelty, went about their nightly 
business, and save for a howling dog here 
and there, the beast world left the star un- 
heeded. And yet, when at last the watch- 
ers in the European states saw the star rise, 
an hour later, it is true, but no larger than 
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it had been the night before, there were 
still plenty of muddle-heads awake to laugh 
at the master mathematician and to take the 
danger as if it had passed. But thereafter 
the laughter ceased. The star grew; it 
grew with a terrible steadiness, hour after 
hour, a little larger each hour, a little 
nearer the midnight zenith, and brighter and 
brighter, until it had turned night into a 
second day. Had it come straight to the 
earth instead of in a curved path, had it lost 
no velocity to Jupiter, it must have leapt 
the intervening gulf in a day ; but as it was, 
it took five days altogether to come by our 
planet. The next night it had become a 
third the size of the moon before it set to 
English eyes, and the thaw was assured. It 
rose over America, near the size of the 
moon but blinding white to look at and hot ; 
and a breath of hot wind blew now with its 
rising and gathered strength, and in Vir- 
ginia and Brazil and down the Saint Law- 
rence valley, it shone intermittently through 
a driving reek of thunder-clouds and a flick- 
ering violet lightning and hail unprecedented. 
In Manitoba was a thaw and devastating 
floods. And upon all the mountains of the 
earth the snow and ice began to melt that 
night, and all the rivers coming out of high 
country flowed thick and turbid, and soon, 
in their upper reaches, with swirling trees 
and the bodies of beasts and men. They 
rose steadily, steadily in the ghastly brilliance, 
and came trickling over their banks. at last 
behind the flying populations of their val- 
leys. 

And along the coast of Argentina and up 
the South Atlantic the tides rose higher than 
had ever been in the memory of man, and 
the storms drove the waters in many cases 
scores of miles inland, drowning whole 
cities. And so great grew the heat during 
the night that the rising of the sun was like 
the coming of a shadow. The earthquakes 
began, and grew until all down America 
from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, hill 
sides were sliding, fissures were opening, 
and houses and walls crumbling to de- 
struction. The whole side of Cotopaxi 
slipped out in one vast convulsion, and a 
tumult of lava poured out so high and broad 
and swift and liquid that in one day it 
reached the sea. 

So the star, with the wan moon in its 
wake, marched across the Pacific and trailed 
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the thunderstorms like the hem of a robe, 
and the growing tidal wave, that toiled be- 
hind it frothing and eager, poured over 
island and island, and swept them clear of 
men. Until that wave came at last in a 
blinding light and with the breath of a fur- 
nace, swift and terrible it came, a wall of 
water fifty feet high, roaring hungrily, upon 
the long coasts of Asia, and swept inland 
across the plains of China. For a space the 
star, hotter now and larger and brighter 
than the sun in its strength, showed with 
pitiless brilliance the wide and _ populous 
country ; towns and villages with their pa- 
godas and trees, roads, wide cultivated fields, 
millions of sleepless people staring in help- 
less terror at the incandescent sky ; and then, 
low and growing, came the murmur of the 
flood. And thus it was with millions of 
men that night,—a flight no whither, with 
limbs heavy with heat and breath fierce and 
scant, and the flood like a wall swift and 
white behind. And then death. 

China was lit glaring white, but over 
Japan and Java and all the islands of Eastern 
Asia the great star was a ball of dull red 
fire because of the steam and smoke and 
ashes the volcanoes were spouting out io 
salute its coming. Above was the lava 
flood, hot gases and ash, and below the 
seething floods, and the whole earth swayed 
and trembled with the earthquake shocks. 
Soon the immemorial snows of Thibet and 
the Himalayas were melting and pouring 
down by ten million deepening converging 
channels upon the plains of Burmah and 
Hindoostan. The tangled summits of the 
Indian jungles were aflame in a thousand 
places, and below, the hurrying waters 
around the stems, thick with dead beasts 
and men, reflected the blood-red tongues of 
fire. And in rudderless confusion, a mul- 
titude of men and women fled down the 
broad river ways to the one last hope of 
men—the sea. 

Larger grew the star and larger, hotter 
and brighter, with a terrible swiftness now. 
The tropical ocean had lost its phosphores- 
cence, and the whirling steam rose in ghostly 
wreaths from the black waves that plunged 
incessantly about the storm tossed ships. 
And then came a wonder. It seemed to 
those who, in Europe, watched for the ris- 
ing of the star, that the world must have 
ceased its rotation. In a thousand open 
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spaces of down and upland, the people who 
had fled thither from the floods and the fall- 
ing houses and sliding slopes of hill, watched 
for its rising in vain. Hour followed hour 
through a terrible suspense and the star rose 
not. Once again men set eyes upon the old 
constellations they had counted lost to them 
for ever. In England it was hot and clear 
overhead, though the ground quivered per- 
petually, but in the tropics Sirius and Capella 
and Aldebaran showed through a veil of 
steam. And when at last the great star rose 
near ten hours late, the sun rose close upon 
it and in the centre of its white heart was a 
disk of black. Over Asia it was the star 
had begun to fall behind the movement of 
the sky, and then suddenly as it hung over 
India its light had been veiled. All the 
plain of India from the mouth of the Indus 
to the mouths of the Ganges, was a shallow 
waste of shining water that night, out of 
which rose temples and palaces, mounds and 
hills, black with people. Every minaret 
was a clustering mass of people who fell 
one by one into the turbid waters as heat 
and terror overcame them. And the whole 
land seemed a-wailing. And suddenly there 
swept a shadow across that furnace of de- 
spair, and a breath of cold wind, and a 
gathering of clouds out of the cooling air. 
And men Jooking up, near blinded, at the 
star saw that a black disk was creeping across 
the light. It was the moon, coming be- 
tween the earth and the star. And even as 
men cried to God at this reprieve, out of 
the East, with a strange inexplicable swift- 
ness, sprang the sun. And then with a 
sickening swiftness, star, sun and moon 
rushed together across the heavens. 

So it was that presently the star and sun 
rose close upon each other to the European 
watchers, drove headlong for a space and 
then slower, and at last came to rest, star 
and sun merged into one glare of flame at the 
zenith of the sky. ‘The moon no longer 
eclipsed the star, but was lost to sight in the 
brilliance of the sky. And though those 
who were still alive regarded it for the most 
part with that dull stupidity which hunger, 
fatigue, heat and despair engender, there 
were still those who could perceive the mean- 
ing of these signs. Star and earth had been 
at their nearest, had swung about one an- 
other, and the star had passed. Already it 


was receding, swifter and swifter, in the 
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last stage of its headlong journey downwards 
into the sun. And then the clouds gath- 
ered, blotting out the vision of the sky; the 
thunder and lightning wove a garment round 
the world, all over the earth was such a 
downpour of rain as men had never before 
seen, and where the volcanoes flared red 
against the cloud canopy there descended tor- 
rents of mud. Everywhere the waters were 
pouring off the land, leaving mud silted ruins, 
and the earth littered like a storm-worn 
beach with all that floats, and the dead bod- 
ies of the men and brutes, its children. For 
days the waters streamed off the land, sweep- 
ing away soil and trees and houses in the 
way, and piling huge dykes and scooping 
out Titanic gullies over all the country-side. 
Those were the days of darkness that fol- 
lowed the star and the heat. All through 
them and for many weeks and months the 
earthquakes continued. 

But the star had passed, and so men, hun- 
ger driven and gathering courage only slowly, 
might creep back to their ruined cities, bur- 
ied granaries and sodden fields. And such 
few ships as had escaped the storms of that 
time came, stunned and shattered and sound- 
ing their way cautiously through the new 
banks and shoals of once familiar ports. 
And as the storms subsided they perceived 
that everywhere the days were hotter than 
of yore, and the sun larger, and that the 
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moon, shrunk to a third of its former size, 
took now fourscore days between new and 
new. 

But of the new brotherhood that grew 
presently among men, of the saving of laws 
and books and machines, of the strange 
change that had come over Iceland and 
Greenland and the shores of Baffin’s Bay, so 
that the sailors coming there presently found 
them green and gracious and could scarce 
believe their eyes, this story does not tell. 
Nor of the movement of mankind northward 
and southward towards the poles of the earth. 
It concerns itself only with the coming and 
the passing of the Star. 

The Martian astronomers—for there are 
astronomers on Mars, although they are 
very different beings from men—were na- 
turally profoundly interested by these things. 
They saw things from their own standpoint, 
of course. ‘Considering the mass and 
temperature of the missile that has flung 
through our solar system unto the sun,”’ 
one wrote, ‘‘it is astonishing what a little 
damage the earth has sustained, so all the 
familiar continental markings and the masses 
of the seas remain intact, and indeed the 
very difference seems to be a shrinkage of 
the white markings (supposed to be snow) 
round either pole.”’ Which orly shows 
how small the vastest of human catastrophes 
may seem at a distance of a few million miles. 
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THE STOLEN STRADIVARIUS. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


PART 


N a low chair drawn up to secure the 
full light of an improved burner, a little 
woman sat, darning stockings. Al- 

though full forty years of age, she was as- 
tonishingly young and fresh. Her dark 
hair, twisted in a shining coil at the back 
of a small, well-shaped head, her rosy lips 
and white teeth, the look of alert interest in 
her hazel eyes, the plain but becomingly ar- 
ranged dress, all suggested that her present 
condition of solitude was incidental rather 
than habitual. 


I. 


The room in which Mrs. Blair’s deft 
needle repaired the havoc of stalwart feet in 
their daily walks to and from the money- 
getting haunts of men, was clearly the re- 
sort of culture untainted by vulgarity. On 
the second floor of a small three-story dwell- 
ing in a street unknown to modern fashion, 
years of use as a family gathering-place had 
toned its modest belongings into harmonious 
attractiveness. If the furniture was worn, 
it better accorded with the russet and dun 
hues of the old books covering half the 
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walls; and the drawn curtains of faded crim- 
son stuff did not rebuke the faint odor of to- 
bacco that lingered in their folds. Above 
the books hung numerous good engravings, 
photographs and etchings, that lifted thought 
and piqued imagination with suggestions of 
the wide world’s beauty and romantic his- 
tory. Inthe most isolated corner, a sub- 
stantial table littered with papers, a stray 
pipe or two, a big inkstand and writing pad, 
with a rack of books of reference, betrayed 
the snug harbor of a male brain-worker; 
while a stand of blossoming plants in a south 
window, a tea-table set with bits of quaint 
silver, and a couple of becushioned wicker- 
chairs, indicated a woman’s idea of dulce 
domum. ‘This room was in fact, the com- 
mon property of a busy married pair and 
their busy children, who rightly considered 
their reunions in its pleasant precincts to be 
a fair equivalent for other things denied them 
by Dame Fortune. 

The house and its furniture, with a small 
sum of ready money, had been the portion 
given to Molly Christian on her marriage, 
two-and-twenty years before, with Terence 
Blair. He was a good-looking, well-bred, 
clever Irishman, who, coming over to the 
new world to make a living out of journal- 
ism, had at once anchored himself happily 
by falling in love with and winning the pret- 
tiest and best balanced girl of his acquaintance 
in New York. When the Blairs had mar- 
ried, possessing between them means enough 
to give and take the hospitality of that sim- 
pler period, they were a part of the circle 
that in those days codified the social law of 
the metropolis. Mistress Molly, a whilom 
belle of her set, did not lack for attention, 
and Terence was popular. But very soon 
it became apparent to the young couple that 
they were straining overmuch to keep abreast 
with people who affected to put aside the 
hum-drum ways of their Revolutionary or 
Dutch or Puritan ancestors; that the grow- 
ing elaboration of life among their kind must 
drive the Blairs either to accept without re- 
turning, or not to accept at all. So Molly 
let go the threads of gossamer that bound her 
to the world, and little by little the Blairs 
had drifted into insignificance. To Terence, 
with his insular density as to the shades of 
difference in American society, it had not 
seemed a mighty matter to give up Molly’s 
friends; but she was a woman, and at first 
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it had cost her a few natural pangs. Now, 
for nearly twenty years she and Terence had 
lived their own lite, and on the whole had 
done very well without the things forsaken. 

How was it then, that to-night, as the 
little house-mother sat at her homely task, 
her thoughts, roving over the field of her 
interests, general and special, had settled 
with a tinge of wistfulness, upon a very 
trivial matter? In an evening newspaper 
she had chanced to read the account of a 
ball, given the night before for the young 
daughter of one of her friends of early years, 
when the debutante had literally walked 
upon flowers. 

‘<Lilies of the valley strewing the floor 
of the’ alcove where Tilly Beaumoris stood 
beside her mother to receive! And for my 
girl, to-night, of all nights, when she plays 
her violin before Levitsky, not so much as a 
posy to wear in her best frock!’’ This was 
the arrow that pierced Mrs. Molly’s armor! 

Yes, it was Kathleen, bright, radiant, 
Kathleen—her nineteen-year-old daughter, 
the sunshine and perfume of their home— 
who had begun to disturb the long standing 
family peace. What Molly had cheerfully 
accepted for herself, she now, like a true 
American parent, began to think might be 
bettered for Kathleen. An hour before, 
she had seen their child—heaven in her face 
—-set forth with her father for a musicale in 
the studio of an artist who had promised to 
fetch there to hear her play, the great Herr 
Levitsky himself—whose verdict made or 
marred an aspirant in her field. And Molly 
had no sort of doubt as to Kathleen’s rare 
talent for the violin. 

The only cloud upon Kathleen’s horizon 
had been that mamma must stop behind. 
Molly had pleaded—though Kathleen quite 
understood it to be a pious fiction—that she 
realiy could not go to Crichton’s musicale ; 
that she was better off at home; that she 
would certainly be nervous, and then Kath- 
leen would see it, and fail to play as well. 
Kathleen knew—and Molly knew she knew, 
that the frugal little lady’s only remaining 
evening gown was too hopelessly decrepit to 
make another appearance in public without 
the renovation requiring time and outlay just 
then impossible to bestow upon it. As for 
its alternate—the old black satin surviving 
the days of a fuller purse—that had <¢suf- 
fered a sea change’’ into modern con- 
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formity with gores and gathers and what 
not, and was at the moment rippling sheen- 
fully from Kathleen’s own slender waist ; 
the bodice veiled in transparent gauze of the 
same sombre hue, through which the girl’s 
white throat and slender shoulders gleamed 
with a pearly lustre. 

What Kathleen had done to bridge over 
the insincerity of her mother’s excuses was 
to put her strong round arms about Molly’s 
neck and half blind her with enthusiastic 
kisses. Maurice, coming a moment Jater 
into the room—Molly’s elder son, Maurice, 
with his six-foot one of young manhood set 
off by cheap broadcloth, speckless linen, and 
the ruddy hues of health and modesty—had 
repeated Kathleen’s onslaught ; and, lastly, 
Terence, always Jaggard, wearing his high 
hat of ceremony and struggling into his over- 
coat as he hurried in, had kissed her good- 
bye, and bade her be of good cheer, since 
their girl was sure to do them credit. Ah, 
well! What did anything matter, so long 
as she had these? 

As the clock on the mantel shelf chimed 
eleven, Mrs. Blair started in surprise. Her 
stockings were all done, and piled beside her 
in neat rolls; and still there was time to run 
over those last proofs of Terence’s, so that 
he, poor dear, might get to bed for once in 
decent time. It was not for che intellectual 
treat that Molly Blair, her rather overtasked 
hazel eyes radiating contentment, next set 
herself, with the careful facility of one trained 
to the work, to read over the pile of galley 
slips representing part of her husband’s new 
book on the Romance Languages, soon to go 
to press. ‘Truth to tell, in her zeal of sym- 
pathy, she almost knew the paragraphs by 
heart. So deeply immersed in her occupa- 
tion was Mr. Blair’s proof reader, however, 
that, by and by, although Molly had meant 
to listen for the welcome sound, a latch-key 
was turned in the hall lock below, and she 
did not hear it. A moment later, a whirl- 
wind, apparently, bore into her presence a 
young creature with the brightest eyes and 
ripest lips in the world. 

«« Oh! little mother, darling,’’ cried Kath- 
leen breathlessly; ‘* how shall I tell you my 
good news? It was like a fairy tale. Well 
—to begin with—he was there—Levitsky— 
and when Mr. Crichton took me up to in- 
troduce me, the hero just glanced me over 
with his cold, blue eyes, and looked about 
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as much pleased with new company, as the 
real lion does at’the menagerie. Then I 
began toplay. And what followed, I don’t 
know—except that the people were as still 
as mice, and that. I forgot even Levitsky 
standing there so tall and weary between the 
folding doors. And then—and then—every- 
body clapped, and I played again; and, 
when I had finished, papa, who was close 
behind me, took my violin away. Next 
Levitsky came straight through the crowd, 
and took me by the hand, and said—oh! 
what do you suppose he said to your good- 
for-nothing child? * Mademoiselle, you have 
all the rest, if only you persevere till you 
master the technique.’ His eyes were no 
longer like steel, but they shone on me with 
the softest, friendliest gleam. That terrible 
golden mane of his could never frighten me 
again, I think. He was as gentle as you 
are, mother, dear, and there we stood talk- 
ing, till he left, and papa said I must come 
away, too.”’ 

«©You will say I was, for once, fit to 
take care of your treasure, won’t you, 
Molly ?”’ supplemented Terence, who had 
followed the family swan up stairs. «* When 
you see the state of excitement she is in, 
you will agree that if that little head isn’t 
turned by to-night she’ll indeed be a Jucky 
girl. Levitsky showed pretty plainly that 
it wasn’t by any means a thing of every day 
for him to meet with the like of her, and 
when he roared, of course all the little ani- 
mals chimed in. I suppose there’]l be no 
living in the house with Kathleen after this.’’ 

«©Oh! yes. I shall be so good, so amia- 
ble, everybody can live at peace with me,”’ 
cried Kathleen, throwing off her fur-trimmed 
wrap and revealing her beauty to the eyes 
that never tired of it. ‘* But here we are, 
mother, neglecting a most important duty. 
In the fullness of his pride, this heedless 
daddy has gone and invited two or three 
men to come in here presently for supper.”’ 

<<Terence!’’ said Mrs. Blair, reproach- 
fully. 

<<Tt’s only Malvolio, Molly dear, and 
little Catullus Clarke is 

«<Such a beautiful new poet Mr. Clarke 
is, mother; with night-black hair and chis- 
elled features—don*t you remember papa’s 
review ot his book, Sunday before last— 
here it is, this dark green duck of a booklet, 
with every modern idea in the make-up—’’ 
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«<But, my dears, however will Mr. Ca- 
tullus Clarke bring himself to consort with a 
Welsh rarebit?’’ interrupted the house- 
keeper, with some severity. ‘* And to save 
my life that is all I can think of to offer 
him.”’ 

««He’ll tackle it, fast enough,’’ said Ter- 
ence, comfortably ¢* But don’t fash your- 
self, Molly ; there'll be oysters to stew in 
the big chafing dish. Maurice stopped be- 
hind us to fetch them. Come down stairs, 
now, and get things ready in the dining- 
room, for it isn’t every day we celebrate 
our daughter’s first step into the temple of 
Fame.’’” 

«* And, mother,’? put in Kathleen, as 
they adjourned below, for action. *‘* You 
will never guess whom I met at Crichton’s! 
Mrs. Beaumoris, and her older daughter, 
who is a fanatic for music.’’ 

«‘Lottie Beaumoris?’’ said Molly, re- 
membering with a blush her envious solil- 
oquy of a little while ago. 

«©Yes, you know she is by way of being 
a patroness of talent, and the daughter is 
one of the little fishes that swim after Le- 
vitsky. They were amazingly condescend- 
ing to me, not in the least identifying your 
child. Here comes the wonderful part, 
mother. Mrs. Beaumoris has engaged me 
to play at an afternoon party on the 25th, 
when Levitsky’s to be the star! I saw, in 
a minuté, that the master had suggested me, 
and felt perfectly overwhelmed with thank- 
fulness. And the price, mamma—the price 
I am to be paid is stunning.’? And bend- 
ing her stately head to the level of Molly’s 
little pink ear, she breathed into it a sum, 
which, to the simple notions of the mother, 
seemed more than generous. 

««Ts Kathleen telling of her latest cap- 
tive ?’’ said Maurice, arriving with his oys- 
ters to fjnd their little dining-room aglow 
with warmth and comfort. 

«s Nonsense, Morry,”’ said his sister. 

<< Yes, but it’s true, she has got her net 
over not only the great Levitsky, but a man 
who can help her on tremendously if he 
chooses to. And he does choose, appar- 
ently, since he asked me when he might 
call here—and by the same token I told 
him we’d be having a bit of supper later on, 
and would be glad to have him drop in.’’ 

‘Morry!”’ said both women in a breath. 
Well, now, mother, isn’t it my busi- 
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ness to look after Kathleen’s musical inter- 
ests? And didn’t Crichton tell me this 
fellow was no end of a swell in musical high 
society? And he couldn’t take his eyes off 
my little sister after she began to play.’’ 

«<T never even saw him,’’ exclaimed 
Kathleen. <‘*Or, stop! could that have 
been the beautiful Raphael-faced creature 
who was standing between the doors during 
my first piece? ”’ 

<¢T suppose you might call him Raphael- 
faced,’’ said Maurice, with a brother’s fine 
scorn of his sister’s enthusiasm. ‘* But I 
looked at him purely in a business light, as 
an impresario of young genius. He talked 
to me some time, and accepted my invitation 
todrop in. I don’t know, now that I come 
to think of it, what there is about Thorn- 
dyke, but it’s something not quite—well, I 
give it up. Judge for yourselves when he 
arrives.”’ 

And now, all was in readiness for the im- 
promptu feast. On the hob of the grate fire, 
a kettle, indispensable to the impending brew 
of Terence’s famous punch, simmered assur- 
ance of speedy boiling. Terence, trusting 
to no one the concoction of a Welsh rarebit 
for which he had won renown at Trinity 
College, Dublin, now years too many ago 
to be mentioned—was already at work over 
a chafing dish. Kathleen, her cheeks crim- 
son—her lips of the true pomegranate tint, 
parted with delight, a large damask napkin 
pinned over the front of her made-over black 
satin—was peeling a lemon for the punch. 
In this branch of culinary service she was 
admitted to be an adept—so thin, so even, 
so unbroken the golden spirals she produced. 

Maurice, perched on the arm of his sister’s 
chair, fell into lively whispering—for, to 
Kathleen, almost before his mother, the boy 
was accustomed to carry his hopes and fears. 
To him also, that evening, had fallen a stroke 
of good fortune. Had not he heard from 
Mr. Malvolio, the art-critic of the «* Regu- 
lator,’’ that Blank had spoken to him of put- 
ting the illustrations of Horner’s book into 
the hands of ‘*that young Blair?’’ And 
was not Blank the member of the great pub- 
lishing firm most to be relied upon for the 
distribution of covetable plums? 

Mr. Malvolio, whose ring had startled 
Maurice from his perch, and sent him to 
open the front door, considered himself well 
favored in being admitted to one of Blair’s 
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little off-hand suppers. As the famous critic 
and dictator upon matters of pictorial art 
came into the room, his pallid, mask-like 
face, and snaky black locks dishevelled over 
a high forehead, suggested rather a ghost at 
the feast than a would-be reveller. 

After him, presently arrived Mr. Catullus 
Clarke, whose overcoat and goloshes had 
but just been deposited in the little hall when 
a third ring made itself audible. 

‘<That’s Thorndyke, probably,’’ said 
Maurice, hastening away—the maid servant 
of the Blair household having been long 
abed and slumbering. 

«« Maurice has asked an important stranger 
to join us—Mr. Thorndyke,’’ said Mrs. 
Blair, with a little air of explanation to Mal- 
volio. 

«« Thorndyke—I should think so,’’ said 
Malvolio, but interrupted himself upon the 
entrance of Kathleen’s ‘* Raphael-faced ”’ 
young man. He had been going to say that 
Thorndyke was much oftener visible in 
houses of the Beaumoris variety than in the 
haunts of upper Bohemia, but this struck him 
as hardly a gracious observation, even among 
the easy-going Blairs. 

The first appearance of the musical vir- 
tuoso confirmed, in her mother’s eyes, 
Kathleen’s description of him. There was 
an expression singularly unworldly and 
winning about his fair, handsome face. In 
his hand he bore a cluster of rare white or- 
chids, fringed with maiden hair fern, which, 
with an almost reverential air, upon being 
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presented to that young lady by her brother, 
he offered to Kathleen. This act of public 
tribute from an oracle of such repute in the 
world where she aspired to shine, filled the 
girl with tremulous delight. It also dis- 
posed her to think more than kindly of the 
giver. But Thorndyke did not follow up 
his advantage by pressing himself upon her 
further notice. He talked in turn with 
Terence Blair, Mrs. Blair, and Malvolio ; 
tasted and praised Molly’s oysters, declined 
Terence’s punch, and settled down in a 
corner to await further developments. 

At this point of the proceedings, still an- 
other ring was heard—brisk, fearless, in- 
sistent—the sort of ring Jack might have 
caused to resound through the giant’s castle. 

«© Who can that be?’’ asked Mrs. Blair. 
Terence, to whom she addressed herself, 
did not reply in words, but with a sly smile 
twinkling about his eyes and lips, referred 
her to Kathleen. 

Kathleen, engaged in conversation with 
Mr. Malvolio, whose quaint drolleries of 
speech gave her continual pleasure, turned 
around with a movement half impatient, 
half resigned. 

«« Ask Morry,’’ she said. But Maurice, 
quite under the spell of Mr. Thorndyke, 
was listening with delight to that gentle- 
man’s discourse upon some theme evidently 
kindling to the imagination. 

«*Morry would invite him, mother,’’ the 
girl went on, with a trifle of petulance in 
her voice. ‘It is only just Colin.”’ 


Copyright 1897 by C. C. Harrison. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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r [ “HE present season has introduced to 
us two new stars—feminine stars— 
bright already, and that were already 

affectionately and admiringly regarded by 

the public: Julia Arthur and Maude Adams. 

The one strong, striking, handsome, whose 

work is full of tragic possibilities; the other 

sweet, gentle, winsome, and with a touch- 
ing pathos and a quiet charm of comedy. 

Two actresses could not be more unlike; 

yet both are standing in the 

bright light of publicity to- 
day as stars. for the first time, 
and of each the American 
theatre may well be proud. 
Julia Arthur has worked hard 
for her position; she has 
fought every step of the way; 
has endured the rebuffs which 
ever encounter ambition, and 
has suffered much dishearten- 
ing misfortune. Early this 
season, when, after a great 
expenditure of money, time 
and pains she made her elabo- 
rate production of ** A Lady 
of Quality ’’ in Detroit, the 
piece had not run three 
nights when fire destroyed 
every particle of the scenery, 
costumes, properties, and ev- 
erything belonging to the 
production, Under these 
circumstances anyone would 
be condoned for sitting down 
to weep, but Julia Arthur is 
made of sterner stuff; she 
telegraphed to New York to 
have the entire beautiful and 
expensive outfit duplicated, 

Then she brought her com- 

pany back, rehearsed more 

vigorously than ever, and 
opened successfully in New 

York at Wallack’s Theatre 

op the announced date, 





Maude Adams. 
Photograph by Sarony 
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Maud Adams had the good fortune to be 
selected by Charles Frohman for John Drew’s 
leading woman when that actor first became 
a star, and remained in that enviable posi- 
tion until this fall, when Mr. Frohman in- 
troduced her as a star in ** The Little Min- 
ister.’’? Her path has been a smooth one 
compared to the hard work of her sister star. 
Miss Adams became a favorite immediately, 
and now she is one of the most popular 
players in the country. Her 
charming voice, her sweet 
winsomeness, her roguish- 
ness all have full play in 
«©The Little Minister,”’ 
when as the gipsy girl she 
plays such pranks upon the 
dignified dominie. The pro- 
duction is successful more on 
accountof her art than because 
it is a good play. Robert 
Edeson is her leading man, 
and she is surrounded by an 

excellent company. 


* * 


Having concluded her 
highly successful Australian 
tour, Mrs. Potter has been 
again appearing in London, 
where the critics are still di- 
vided in opinion about her 
artistic standing, In the An- 
tipodes her reputation is es- 
tablished, and during this last 
tour she made a fortune. 
Here in America Mrs, Pot- 
ter has come to be consider- 
ed by discerning critics one 
of our foremost and most 
artistic dramatic stars. In 
grace, coquetry, feeling and 
intensity she is unsurpassed, 
and her fine intelligence and 
artistic appreciation of any 
character she assumes are de- 
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Among The Players. 





Kyrle Bellew. 
From his latest photograph by Talma, Melbourne. 


lightful. Mrs. Potter has played many 
parts, but for finesse and charm her Frangi/- 
Jon stands first; for pure poetry and beauty, 
Juliet, and for fire and intensity, Charlotte 
Corday. Lady Teaz/e is another favorite 
part of Mrs. Potter’s, and it is in that rdéle 
that the accompanying photograph of her 
was taken. Another season may. see this 
beautiful and talented American back in this 
country, where appreciation of her ability is 
growing. She is now taking her first vaca- 
tion in years, in London, 
* * * 

There are few such artistic actors of the 
present day as Kyrle Bellew. His imper- 
sonation of Marat in <« Charlotte Corday ”’ 
is one of the finest pieces of character work 
ever seen on the stage—a performance in 


which the actor was completely lost in the 
character, and Marat himself, hoarse of 
voice, hideous of face, vicious, brutal and 
gloating over his power, walked before us. 
A greater contrast than the impersonation 
of this fiend with Mr. Bellew’s embodiment 
of Romeo could not be imagined, and there 
is no actor who could so well shape his 
talent to the two parts. As the young 
Montague, passionate, handsome, full of all 
the ardor and pride of his race, and mad 
with love for Fu/iet, his performance stands 
unrivalled. In many other parts does Mr. 
Bellew display his artistic ability and perfect 
polish, but in these two is he best of all. 


* 4 


An indication that a good play never 
loses its popularity, and that simplicity and 
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truth still touch the hearts of men is found simple drama still attracts and charms. It 
in the continued successful career of «*The is not a great play in construction, tech- 
Old Homestead,’’ in which Denman nique, dialogue or situation, but it is a good 
Thompson is again appearing this season. one, and the secret of its success is its hu- 











Mrs. Potter. 


From her latest photo, by Talma, Melbourne. 





At the Academy of Music in New York, manity. Old Uncle Yosh is such a real and 
the scene of its memorable and record- hearty character that his story never fails to 
breaking run some years ago, this peaceful, gain sympathy. 
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Florence Rockwell. 


Photo. copyright 1897 by Rockwood, N. Y. 


«* CUMBERLAND ’61.”’ 

There is some particularly fine scenery 
and several good actors in this new produc- 
tion, but they are all wasted, for the play is 
dreary and mediocre. Its action takes place 
during the war, but it is not of the war; the 
male characters wear blue and gray, but that 
signifies nothing. The main issue is a feud 
existing between two Kentucky families, and 
of course the latter day Romeo and Fuliet 
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fall in love with each other, 
and in this case she is forced 
into an actual marriage with 
some one else. Romeo (his 
name isn’t Romeo, of course, 
but it will serve) meets her 
father on a bridge and they 
engage in deadly combat. 
The bridge meantime has 
been set on fire through the 
villain (who married the girl ) 
but the two are so busy fight- 
ing that they never see it un- 
til the flames actually envelop 
them. Then Fu/iet appears, 
screams to Romeo to save her 
father, which he does by 
carrying him off the bridge, 
and then escapes to join his 
regiment, conveniently. sta- 
tioned in the wings. In the 
end Romeo returns trium- 
phant, the villain is killed, 
and everybody is happy. 
There are several sub-plots— 
indeed there is enough ma- 
terial in the piece for several 
plays, but it is not well hand- 
led, and the result is weary- 
ing. Franklin Fyles, the 
author, is a good critic of 
other men’s plays, but he is 
not a good writer of his 
own. The actors in **¢Cum- 
berland ’61”’ are clever 
enough, but they have noth- 
ing to do. E. L. Daven- 
port as the hero is very much 
in earnest, and Frank Losee 
is an awfully wicked villain; 
the Kentucky father is play- 
ed fiercely by C. G. Craig; 
Lionel Barrymore is pleasing 
but crude, as a young soldier. 
The heroine is portrayed 
by Florence Rockwell, who promises to 
develop into a good actress, for she is earn- 
est and painstaking; she is also very 
pretty. The only real fine performance 
is that given by John E. Kellerd, whose im- 
personation of a half-breed Indian is remark- 
ably strong and artistic. His make-up is 
striking, and his fine voice particularly effec- 
tive in the exciting scenes, which his acting 
renders memorable. 
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«¢ An American CITIZEN.”’ 


Nat Goodwin, who now prefers to be 
called Mr. N. C. Goodwin, has a part that 
firs him perfectly in the new comedy by 
Madeline Lucette Rvley. It is a pleasing, 
clean and amusing play, containing all those 
humorous situations and incidents which Mr. 
Goodwin knows so well how to handle, 
and without which he would not be Good- 
win. The early part of the play shows 
him wealthy and well-dressed, and the last 
act gives him a chance to be pathetic in a 
bare room on Christmas Eve with the snow 
falling outside; here he receives news of a 
new fortune (for so things happen 1n stage 
life) and a visit from his sweetheart, to 
whom he has been married, but separated 
from since the first act. 
The play is full of clever 
lines and gives Mr. Good- 
win ample opportunity to 
make people laugh, but he 
is capable of still better 
work, He is a charming 
comedian, with his own 
style and a very winsome 
personality, but there is 
more than humor in his ar- 
tistic make-up; it had a 
chance in ** In Mizzoura,’’ 
and we hope some day to see 
it come out again. Maxine 
Elliott, Mr. Goodwin’s 
leading lady, has long en- 
joyed the reputation of 
being one of the most 
beautiful women on _ the 
stage, but now she is more 
than that—she has develop- 
ed into a pleasing and intel- 
ligent actress. She reads 
her lines with graceful ease. 
and her womanly dignity 
and charm adorn any char- 
acter as much as does her 
great personal loveliness. 

* * 


— 


* 

Among our portraits this 
month we present recent 
pictures of Florence Rob- 
erts, who in private life is 
Mrs. Lewis Morrison, and 
who is appearing 
with her husband in the 
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new romantic drama, ‘*The Master of 
Ceremonies’’ ; of Julia Marlowe, one of 
the most charming American actresses, whose 
fame is rapidly growing, and who next sea- 
son will visit London; of May Buckley, 
Francis Powers and Venie Wells in the new 
Chinese play, which is reviewed separately, 
and of John E. Kellerd. . 
* * * 

Mr. Kellerd, whose work in ‘*Cumber- 
land ’61,”’ in which he is now appearing, 
is spoken of elsewhere, is one of the best 
attors on our stage. To speak paradoxi- 
cally, Mr. Kellerd is especially good as a 
villain. In ‘*The Heart of Maryland,’’ 
in which Mr. Kellerd played last season, 
he created a sympathy for his part—a thing 
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John E. Kellerd. 
From his latest photo. by Pach, 














Florence Roberts I-orrison. 
Photo. by Schloss, 


not often possible with such’ a rdle—and 
played with great fire and energy. It is 
his air of suppressed force which gives Mr. 
Kellerd’s work much of its individuality and 
effect. He is always artistic, interesting 
and intelligent, and is worthy of a better 
part than he has in ** Cumberland ’61.”’ 


*-,. 2 


‘©A Lapy oF Quatiry.’’ 


It was a foregone conclusion that so suc- 
cessful a book as Mrs. Burnett’s last century 
romance would be a success as a play with 
Julia Arthur in the title-role. We can 
think of no actress who could play the part 
as Miss Arthur does; dark-eyed, imperious, 
scornful of manner, beautiful and with a 
voice of wondrous music, as Clorinda Wild- 
airs, she fills the eye and ear, while she 


.—— 
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holds us in: the thrall of 
her passionate emotion, her 
stormy pride and her mag- 
nificent rage when taunted 
by Sir Fohn Oxon. It is 
in her moments of great 
emotion and defiance that 
Miss Arthur is at her best, 
but her finesse in the quieter 
passages of the drama is a 
wonderful improvement 
over her work of a few 
years ago. Her fury be- 
fore she strikes Oxon and 
her remorse afterward are 
fine, but she is best of all in 
her contemptuous scorn 
when he comes to break 
off their relations with the 
news of his engagement, 
and she openly defies him 
with her own alliance to 
the Ear/ of Dunstanwolde, 
and the words, ‘¢ Go back 
to your kennel—cur!”’ 
The dramatization follows 
the book quite closely, 
. though in the play Azne is 
made a pretty little sister ; 
Clorinda is more of a wom- 
an, and not the monstros- 
ity Mrs. Burnett pictured 
in her novel, and in the end 
before Osmonde marries 

Chrinda, she tells him all. 

Julia Arthur makes Clrinda 
a lovable woman in spite of her stormy 
nature — a tender, loving and sympa- 
thetic character. She first appears in 
breeches at the sixteenth birthday feast, and 
has a fencing bout with Sir Fohn Oxon. 
Here Miss Arthur displays what a fine 
swordswoman she is. ‘The other scenes are 
the rose garden at Wildairs; the panelled 
parlor in Dunstanwolde’s town house, and, 
later, a room at Wildairs. 

Edwin Arden plays Sir Fobn Oxon as 
agreeably as such a contemptible character 
could well be played, but he makes him such 
a little fop that it is hard to believe such a 
person could have captivated the glorious 
Chrinda. Scott Inglis has all the inches 
necessary for Osmonde, but little else. There 
is no distinction in his manner nor much 
fervor in his love making, and while it is 
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easy to see how he could love Clorinda, the 
reason for her worship of him is not so clear. 
George Woodward plays the father in the 
same fat and hearty style in which the char- 
acter is shown in the book, and Florence 


o 
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energy and wonderful courage, as well as an 
actress in whom the sacred fire burns, and a 
real lady of quality. 

* 


May Irwin, who is the leading comedi- 


Julia Marlowe. 
From her latest photo. by the Rose Studie, 


Conron makes a very sweet person of the 
insipid Anne. But the other characters 
matter little. When Julia Arthur 1s on the 
stage she dominates all and satisfies everyone ; 
she has proved herself a woman of brains, 


enne on the American stage, has a new 
comedy by H. A. DuSuchet this season, 
called «*The Swell Miss Fitzswell,’’ in 
which she has already made a hit. It affords 
her ample opportunity to be her own amus 
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May Buckley in ‘‘The First Born.’’ 
Photo. by Thors. 


ing self, and sing several negro songs in her inimitable 
style. There is no one who can get the humor, the 
spirit and the life out of a negro song as can May Irwin. 


ay 
7 


ae 
«*Tue First Born.’’ 

Nothing so effective, original and dramatic as this lit- 
tle play has been seen on the New York stage in a long 
time. It is a brief sketch of life in the Chinese quarter, 
San. Francisco, and the coioring, setting, costumes and 
characters are all distinctly and individually Chinese. 
The story runs as follows: Man Low Ycek, a wealthy 
merchant, steals away the wife of Chan Wang, but she, 
longing for a glimpse of her child, Chan Toy, the first 
born, occasionally comes back to the old home, and when 
she has the chance, entices the child into the house of 
Man Low Yek. ‘The father, Chan Wang, frantically 
seeks his first born, and Loey Z'sing, a slave girl who was 
sold by Man Low Yek and who hopelessly loves Chan 
Wang, suggests to the latter that the mother has 
stolen the child. Furious, Chan Wang rushes into the 
house whithey the child has gone; there are sounds of 
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a struggle, then a scream, 
and he returns bearing the 
lifeless body of Chan Toy, 
the first born, who has fal- 
len down the stairs and 
been killed. The man’s 
frantic grief, and the sym- 
pathetic moans of his as- 
sembled friends, over the 
body of little Chan Toy 
close the first act most ef- 
fectively. His first born 
dead, Chan Wanz lives 
only for revenge; in vain 
does Loey Tsing, the sad- 
eyed slave girl, plead with 
him to return with her to 
beautiful Canton,away from 
the land of the ‘‘ white 
devils.’’ The grief-strick- 
en man stands unmoved in 
the doorway of a quiet al- 
ley, smoking his long pipe, 
moaning for Chan Toy, and 
waiting until his enemy, 
Man Low ek, shall pass 
that way. Presently he 
comes; Chan Wang steps 
back into the shadow until 
Man Low Yek is beside 


him; then there is the 
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Francis Powers in ‘‘ The First Born.’’ 
Photo, by Jones & Lotz. 


quick flash of a knife, a groan—and the first 
born is avenged. Chan Wang thrusts the 
lifeless body of Man Low Yek inside the 
door, and goes on smoking his. pipe. 

The thrilling effect of this scene with its 
simple language and its tragic action, may 
well be imagined, and in the hands of the 
otiginal company it was perfectly rendered. 
Francis Powers, the author of the little drama, 
plays Chan Wang, and makes the character 
an embodiment of passionate grief and re- 
venge; his exhibition of fierce hatred and 
repressed action, at the moment of the mur- 
der are particularly fine. As Hop Kee, a 
pipe-bowl mender, J. H. Benrimo, makes 
his part stand out clearly; though not really 
in the moving drama, he is a large part 
of it, and his work is well remembered. 
The gem of the performance though is May 
Buckley’s slave girl, Loey Tsing. Her 
make-up, speech and action are perfect; her 
love for Chan Wang is touchingly pathetic, 
none the less than her grief for her old home 
and her shame at being sold by Man Low 
Yek. Miss Buckley’s performance is a reai 
artistic achievement. The part of Chan Toy, 


the first boin, is played with wonderful ims 
telligence by little Venie Wells. 
* * * 
«« The Physician,’’ the new play in which 


-Mr. E. S, Willard made his first appear- 


ance on his present American tour, has not 
proved a very popular success, although it is 
a deep, interesting and thoughtful play—a 
little too sombre, perhaps, but still a good 
play. Mr. Willard is always a‘ conscien- 
tious and polished actor, bringing intelli- 
gence and force to his work, and in ‘*The 
Physician’? he gives a fine performance. 
His greatest success, however, is in ‘* The 
Middleman,’’ which remains the most pop- 
ular piece in his repertoire. - That charm- 
ing comedy, ‘* The Professor’s Love Story,”’ 
is also still presented. Mr. Willard’s com- 
pany on his present tour is an admirable one. 
His leading lady is Miss Maud Hoffman, a 
charmingly pretty and promising young 


* American actress. 


* * * 

E. H. Sothern has revived his last sea- 
son’s success, ‘*An Enemy to the King,”’ 
in which he and his charming wife again 
display their delightful fitness for romantic 
drama. 
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E. S. Willard. 
Photo. by Morrison, 
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HERE are few organists who render 
in their entity, works of such im- 


portance as those Mr. William 
Pecher, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, takes 
pride in giving. © The choir, which is com- 
posed of a quaftet of noted voices—Miss 
Katherine Hilke, Miss Mary Louise Clary, 
Messrs. Steinhuch and Kaiser—and chorus, is 
greatly augmented, and a full orchestra added 
on special occasions, the programs consisting 
of the greatest works written for the Roman 
Catholic service.. On Christmas the services 
commence at 4.30 a. M. and continue at 
intervals all day, the high mass with: full 
musical service 
occurring at 
eleven. 

Mr. William 
Pecher, the or- 
ganist, is one 
of the few or- 
ganists in New 
York who has 
played in one 
church for over 
twenty years. 
Althougha 
young man 
still, Mr. 
Pecher has 
been one ot 
the most prom- 
inent figures in 
the musical 
circles of this 
country for a 
quarter of a 
century, main- 
taining such a 
high standard 
of works per- 
formed *at the 
Cathedral, that 
it is looked up- 
on as themodel 


Roman Catho- 





Mrs. Shannon Cummings. 
Photo. by Hall, 


lic Church music in America. Needless 
to say, Mr. Pecher is a thorough musi- 
cian in every sense of the word, is very 
progressive, selecting works from modern 
as well as old classics, also giving many 
American works, which are added to the 
library of over 300 masses when approved. 
Although: of Belgian parentage, Mr. Pecher, 
was born in New York, received his educa- 
tion here, and in Germany, graduating from 
the Leipsic Conservatory. He is a man of 
large intellect, genial manners, and aristo- 
cratic bearing, and for one so distinguished, 
possessed of an undue amount of modesty. 

* *x * 

Miss Geral- 
dine Morgan, 
who, as one of 
America’s 
foremost wom- 
en_ violinists, 
has been be- 
fore the public 
for some years, 
always achiev- 
ing artistic tri- 
umphs_ when- 
ever appear- 
ing, is a young 
and very love- 
ly woman, full 
of genius. Miss 
Morgan has 
just put into 
execution the 
ideas she has 
entertained for 
some time rel- 
ative to estab- 
lishing a violin 
school in New 
York that will 
enable pupils 
who contem- 


plate studying 
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Miss Geraldine Morgan. 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford. 


with the world’s ««Master of Masters,’’ 
Joseph Joachim, the opportunity of a thor- 
ough preparation for the time to be spent 
abroad. 

Miss Morgan, who studied with the 
great master from early childhood up to the 
time of her début, is regarded as the fore- 
most representative in this country of Joa- 
chim’s style and method. When very 
young she won the ‘*Grand Mendelssohn 


Prize,’’ which was a distinction never be- 


fore bestowed upon an American. While 
in Berlin, this summer, Miss Morgan made 
a special study of ensemble playing, prac- 
tising every day at the house of Joachim 
with distinguished artists. She also had 
the opportunity of studying new works with 
Max Bruch and other eminent composers. 
In England, the land of some of her 
greatest triumphs, Miss Morgan played at 
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the first Crystal Palace orchestral concert, 
for which she is also engaged next year. 
She was also heard at many musicales, not- 
ably at one given at the magnificent residence 
of the Earl of Leven, also at the house of 
Alma-Tadema, the eminent artist, where her 
appearance created much enthusiasm. 

Miss Morgan’s environments have been 
of the highest social and musical character. 
Her father, the late John P. Morgan, or- 
ganist of Trinity Church at one time, was a 
most honored musician of the old school, 





‘ 
Leontine Gaertner. 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont, 
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and her mother has made for herself quite a 
distinguished name in the literary field ; her 
brother, Paul, a ’cellist of renown, has also 
won much fame on his chosen instrument, 
which, by the way, was presented to him 
by admirers in Berlin. It is a genuine 
Gaspar da Salo of the year 1615. ‘The in- 
strument Miss Morgan uses is a famous 
Stradivarius, valued at five thousand dollars, 
loaned to her by Joachim for her European 
and American débuts, and since purchased 
for her by admiring friends, 
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Not many years ago a woman ’ cellist was 
a rara avis in this country ; now, however, 
they would form a good sized aviary if 
gathered under the same roof. Neverthe- 
less, genuine. artists are more rare in this 
branch of music than almost any other, and 
there are but few women who have become 
distinguished ’ cellists. 

Fraulein Leontine Gaertner, who arrived 
in America last season, after well merited 
success in concerts in Europe, won for her- 
self immediate recognition as an artiste of 
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rare ability upon her appearance with the 
Seidl and Damrosch orchestras in New 
York. Fraulein Gaertner’s playing is dis- 
tinguished by a finish and delicacy combined 
with a largeness of tone not often heard. 
Her position at her instrument is extremely 
graceful, and through all her playing a de- 
cided amount of mentality is noticeable, al- 
though this does not overbalance her senti- 
mentality, but combines to make an ensem- 
ble that is most satisfying and artistic. 
Fraulein Gaertner is from Hungary, and 


Mme. Melba. 
From her latest photo. by Reutlinger. 
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Phyllis Rankin. 
Photograph by Schloss. 


enjoyed from early childhood the instruction 
of the best masters, Herr David Popper and 
Julius Klengel being most enthusiastic in 
their praise of their pupil, pronouncing her 
the best woman ’ cellist they had ever heard. 


That the soprano, who, out of nearly fifty 
voices, was selected to fill the solo position 
in the West Presbyterian Church choir was 
a stranger in New York is very conclusive 
proof that musical merit holds a prominent 
place in the organization of this choir. 
Mrs. Shannon Cummings was the fortunate 
soprano chosen, after not only a test of her 
vocal ability, but her musical knowledge, 
which latter she displayed as fully adequate 
to almost any demands, reading with appar- 
ent ease and great. accuracy whole works 
from manuscript never before seen by her. 
She is from IIlinois, where most of her musi- 
cal education was received, and is not alone 
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an accomplished vocalist but 
pianist and composer. 

One of Mrs. Cummings’ 
greatest charms is her self 
accompanying. It is seldom 
such sympathetic and exquis- 
itely rendered accompani- 
ments are heard. This abil- 
ity to play so beautifully her 
own accompaniments wheth- 
er from Schumann, Rubin- 
stein, or a simple ballad, has 
given Mrs. Cummings an 
enviable position in drawing- 
room work already. Her 
superior musicianly int er- 
pretations are also highly 
appreciated, and she is in 
growing demand for oratorio 
performances, in which she 
will be heard frequently dur. 
ing the season. 

* * * 

Mme. Melba, who is the 
greatest operatic star coming 
from Europe this season to 
sing here in grand opera, 
has enjoyed a round of tri- 
umphs since last heard on 
thiscontinent. Her long rest 
in the spring, and recent tri- 
umphant appearances on the 
European continent seem to have added 
greatly to Mme. Melba’s presence, and she 
returns more radiant than ever. 

She will not be heard in the heavier Wag- 
nerian réles this season, but will sing in New 
York at one of the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, also at one of the New York Sym- 
phony Society concerts and other concerts, 
beside in opera during the Damrosch & Ellis 
Opera season at the Metropolitan, which be- 
gins January 17th and lasts to February 19th. 

*k * * 

The Banda Rossa, the remarkable Italian 
organization which astonished even the most 
conservative critics by its fine performances, 
which served to open the musical season 
in New York at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, have found it impracticable to con- 
tinue in this country on the even tenor 
of their way, and it is possible that their 
tour, which was to last two years on this 
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Eugenio Sorrentino. 
Photo. by Pach. 


continent, will be indefinitely postponed. 
That Signor Sorrentino has accomplished 
many remarkable musical feats with this 
body of musicians, was shown in the ad- 
mirable tone, precision, smoothness, color, 
and phrasing noticeable in their ensemble as 
well as the solo work. 

The band was not confined to the con- 
ventional band music, but rendered such 
works as Boito’s ** Mefistofele,’’? in which 
the Faust and Marguerite duet taken by the 
tenor trombonist and solo cornetist, with 
such singing and expressiveness, had the 
effect of human voices, and proved the 
artists to be of the genuine type. 


.. * 


The latest efforts in piano decoration mark 
a new step in the advancement of art, and 
will in all probability quite revolutionize the 
piano business. Heretofore, purchasers 
who wished their pianos to harmonize with 
the surroundings, were obliged to order 
them especially made; now it is possible to 
select from a large stock the most artistic in- 
struments, carved and painted, in many 
cases, by distinguished artists. Each piano 
has its individual decorations, frequently 
done by a celebrated artist, just as he would 
paint a canvas. ‘The most attention is na- 
turally given to grand pianos, as there is 
more unbroken surface on these than on the 


uprights. The most distinguished one yet 
done is the one reproduced in the accom- 
panying cut, which is known as the ** Wag- 
ner’? piano. Scenes from the ‘¢ Nibelun- 
gen’’ operas are represented, executed by 
the artist, Arthur Blackmore; they are 
painted on the birch-wood case in tones of 
greens and browns, completely covering it. 
On the cover the Rhine maidens are seen 
swimming around the ‘‘ Rhinegold,’’ in the 
waters of the Rhine, which also serve as the 
background for a “large.portrait of Richard 
Wagner: Siegfried defying the dragon, 
Brunbilde’s awakening, and .a .scene from 
the <* Gétterdammerung’”’ are also depicted, 
painted on the sides. The key cover has 
the -«*Rhinegold’’ motif inscribed ‘ on-it, 
and there is not an inch on the instrument 
that does not bear some decoration, The 
work on the case alone represents a year’s 
time. ‘The wood must, of course, be se- 
lected with the greatest care as to the grain, 
and requires much preparation before it is 
ready to receive the artist’s brush. 

Another exquisitely decorated instrument 
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William Fecher. 
Photograph by Young, 
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is the **Cupid’” piano, which is in cream 
white enamel, the decorations being of 
groups of Cupids, done by Tojetti, the 
Italian artist of New York, who has 
achieved great fame as a painter of Cupids. 
The groupings and individual postures of 
these **Cupid’’ dancers and musicians, as 
well as their exquisite coloring, make this 
piano a veritable symphony. 


3» * 


The number of new comic operas, or 
musical comedies, is smaller this year than 
for several seasons past. ‘*The Idol’s 
Eye,’’ Frank Daniels’ new opera, has met 
with considerable success at the Broadway. 
The libretto is by Harry B. Smith, the music 
by Victor Herbert. It is up to the average, 
perhaps a little above. 

«<The Belle of New York’’ opened the 
fall season at the Casino. Briefly speaking, 
it is the story of a Salvation Army girl, 
whose attractiveness gains for her not only a 


“eae A Modern Ligh Ari Fiano. 
; Photograph by courtesy of Steinway & Co, 


great popularity in the slums, but eventually 
a wealthy young husband. There are sev- 
eral entertaining solos in the piece, and a 
number of pretty girls. Edna May has a 
taking part as the Salvation lassie, and is the 
star of the performance. Phyllis Rankin 
also appeals to the popular taste as a singer 
and dancer. 

A new production of ‘*The Geisha’? is 
now running at Daly’s. The company is 
nearly the same as that which played so long 
in this opera last spring. ‘The opera has 
been strengthened, and stands as one of the 
most beautiful productions that has been seen 
in this city. 


NOTES. 

Word comes from abroad, confirmed by 
Maurice Grau since his arrival in America, 
that the opera stars of 1898-’99 will include 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké, M. Van Dyck, 
who has been pronounced by European cri- 
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tics **the greatest living tenor,’? Mme. 
Calvé, Mme. Eames—in fact all the old 
tavorites and several singers entirely new to 
this country. Among the latter is Miss 
Esty, an American, who has been singing so 
successfully with the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany in England. 
* * * 

Handel’s <«¢ Messiah’’ will have its an- 
anual rendition in New York on the 2gth and 
30th of December, this year, by the Ora- 
rorio Society, under the baton of Walter 
Damrosch. 

For years Handel presented the London 
Foundling Hospital with the receipts of the 
“«¢ Messiah’? performances which amounted 
to $35,000. He was continually arranging 
some ‘* Messiah’’ performances for a benefit 
during his useful life. 

* * * 

Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, the Plangon of 
America, distinguished himself lately by se- 
iecting a wife, who, by the way, is a pianist 
ot much merit. Their wedding, which oc- 
curred on the tenth of November at Trinity 
Church, was attended by the cream of musi- 
cal and social circles, both Miss Thompson 
and Mr. Bushnell being prominent members 
ot the social and musical world. 

* x * 

Alexander Guiimant, the renowned French 
organist, wiil be heard in New York during 
December. As his arduous duties as organ- 
ist, composer and teacher in Paris will not 
admit of his again leaving that city for any 
iength of time, this will probably be the last 
opportunity to hear the ‘¢ King of organists”’ 
in this country for many seasons. 

* * * 

‘The «* Redemption ’’ of Gounod, will be 
neard in New York on the 3rd and 4th of 
December, commemorating the 25th Anni- 
versary of the Oratorio Society by Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, father of Walter and Frank 
Damrosch, who have so successfully carried 
on: the musical work commenced by Dr. 
Damrosch. 

ae *k 

A new wind instrument, which is -to be 
used in modern orchestra is called the ‘¢taro- 
gato.’ and has just been perfected by a mu- 
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sician in Budapest. Its totie is sweet and 
melancholy, and it is ai improvement on an 
ancient Hungarian wind instrument, which 
has not been in use for many years. 

* x * 

Miss Lydia Eustis, niece of the former 
Ambassador to France, and a cousin of Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., of New York, has 
created quite a little rustle in social and mu- 
sical circles, by her début as a concert singer. 
Miss Eustis possesses a carefully trained 
mezzo-soprano voice, and has already gained 
considerable notice as an artist of much merit. 


sae eat 


The most successful artists ever heard with 
the Carl Rosa Grand Opera Company have: 
been a group of American singers, who un- 
doubtedly will be heard in their native land 
in grand opera before many seasons. Miss 
Alice Esty, Miss Bessie McDonald, Mr. 
George W. Fergusson, Mr. Homer Lind 
and Mr. Lloyd d’ Aubigné, may all feel justly 
elated over their great success. 
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* ¢'The Swan’s Song,’’ a famous Stradi- 
varius violin, which dates from the year 
1737, was sold in Paris some years ago for 
15,100 francs. Stradivarius was nearly 
fifty years old when he made this violin and 
it is considered one of his most famous. 

* x * 

The Grand Prix de Rome of 20,000 
francs was won this year by a young student 
in Brussels who is but twenty-three years 
old, and who has already distinguished him- 
self as composer; his name is M. Joseph 
Jongen. 


* * 


* 

Joseph Hofman the pianist, who created 
a sensation here when a little boy, will re- 
turn to America in January under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago Orchestra. 

K x * 

Emil Sauret, the celebrated violinist and 
the first husband of Mme. Carreno, has 
written the music for a new comic opera en- 
titled «* The White Witch.’’ 


+» * 


Funds are being raised for a monument to 
be erected to Brahms in Hamburg. 
































Iss VICTORIA 
CLEGHORN, who 
passed through this 
country recently on her way 
to the Hawaiian Islands was 
heir-apparent to the throne 
of that troubled monarchy, 
before it came under the Re- 
publican form of government. 
Her aunt, Queen Liliokalani, 
abdicated in her favor, and 
the young Princess Kaiulani, 
as she is formally known, 
may yet be a queen. She is 
about twenty-two years of 
age, is a decided brunette, 
tall, willowy, graceful, and 
stylish in appearance. She 
has spent the last seven years 
in England and her educa- 
tion has been most thorough, 
her accomplishments includ- 
ing the complete mastery of 
four languages in addition to her native tongue, 
and athorough musical training. Her father, John 
Cleghorn, is a Scotchman, her mother being 
Queen Liliokalani’s sister. The Princess has a 
handsome estate of her own in the Islands, 
besides a coffee plantation of large extent. 


* * 
* 


HE Rev. Dr. A. F. Schaufler, well 
known as a commentator on the Sun- 
day School lessons, recently expressed 

to one of his teachers’ classes his view of the 
last municipal elec- 
tion in New York. 

“If a sacred 
writer,’ said the 
outspoken _lectur- 
er, **had recorded 
the results of the 
clection he would 
have written, 
‘Therefore the 
Lord delivered that 
city into the hands 
of their enemies 
because of their 
sins.’ °” 

While many ex- 
cellent people 
probably would 


a 
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The Princess Kaiulani.' 


not agree with Dr. Schaufler 
on this point, it is no doubt 
the view taken by the most 
conscientious citizens of the 
metropolis, that element, not 
so large as it is influential, 
which represents the old Puri- 
itan spirit in politics and is 
proud of it. 

The new mayor, Robert 
A. Van Wyck, stands, on 
the contrary, for that spirit 
of hospitality which has 
made the town famous ever 
since the days of the Dutch 
from whom he descended. 
People in New York were 
tired of reform and many 
particularly objected to the 
restrictions imposed by the 
Raines liquor law. Van 
Wyck, almost an unknown 
in politics, represented the 
local machine as against state domination and 
this elected him. He is forty-four years of 
age, and graduatad in 1872 from the Colum- 
bia Law School at the head of his class. 
He is well connected and is a member of 
the Holland, St. Nicholas, Manhattan and 
Democratic Clubs. It is safe to predict that 
he will be an efficient mayor. He has served 
with distinction two terms on the city bench. 





* % 
* 
PPOSED to Van Wyck were three men of 
grand char- 
acter. Seth 


Low represented 
the reform element 
of both New York 
and Brooklyn. 
President of Co- 
lumbia College, 
ex-Mayor of 
Brooklyn, where 
he served two terms 
as a reformer, and 
a member of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, he stood for 
all that is generally 
deemed highest 
and best in the 
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city’s life. All the 
most influential 
newspapers in the 
metropolis without 
distinction of party 
backed him in the 
fight, which goes 
to show that the 
boasted power of 
the press is not as 
tremendous as is 
sometimes su p- 
posed. 


* * 
* 


EN. BEN- 
JAMIN F. 
TRACY 

was the standard 
bearer of the regular Republican organization. 
No better man could have been nominated. 
He made a brief but honorable record during 
the war, fighting in the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness and at Spottsylvania. His greatest ser- 
vice to the country was as the efficient Secre- 
tary of the Navy under the presidency of Gen. 
Harrison, when he pushed the construction of 
warships as had never before been done and raised 
the rank of the United States as a fighting 
power among the nations of the world. 





Robert A. Van Wyck. 
Mayor-Elect of Greater New York. 


* * 
* 


ENRY GEORGE'S candidacy was ex- 
pected to divide Tammany Hall, but his 
sudden death just before the election pre- 

vented a full poll of his vote. He stood for the 
fabor element in politics, and is known more 
widely throughout the world than any of the 
other candidates, on account of his works on 
political economy. A California printer in the 
days when California land was first staked out 
by the gold seekers, he saw the inequalities of 
life more clearly than most men do, and his 
“Progress and 
Poverty ’’ was the 
result. He had 
lectured in Eng- 
Jand, Scotland and 
Ireland on the land 
question, and had 
astonished the 
practical politi- 
cians of New York 
city in the cam- 
paign of 1886 by 
polling 6S,o00 
votes for mayor 
against 90,000 for 
Abram S. Hewitt 
(Dem.), and 60,- 








The late Henry George. 
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Roosevelt (Rep.). | His slogan was a promise 
to send Richard Croker to State prison, if elected. 


* * 


& 
HE wealth of Richard Croker has caused 
many comments very annoying to that 
gentleman. A native of County Cork, 
Ireland, his father brought him’ with the rest 
of a large family to this city while he was yet 
a child and they lived on the Bloomingdale 
Road,.near what is now Ninety-ninth street. 
Young Croker was a fine, manly-looking fel- 
low, and is credited with having won victories, 
in the prize ring in his early days. He used 
to **run wid de machine”’ in the old volunteer 
fire days when rival fire companies sometimes 
forgot the fire to settle their own difficulties on 
the streets, and from his popularity with the 
red-shirted democracy his success in politics 
began. 

He played a stiff game in those days, and it 
was on election 
day, 1874, that the 7 
death of John Mc- 
Kenna occurred, 
on account of 
which. Richard 
Croker was arrest- 
ed and tried for 
murder, but. the 
jury disagreed and 
the case was never 
tried a second time. 
Croker was a Su- 
perintendent of 
Markets under the 
old Tweed regime. 
After the fall of a 
Tweed he acted eee Richard Croker. 

John Kelly's right Copyright 1897 by Rockwood, 
hand man in re- 

forming the Tammany tiger, and became 
‘<boss’’upon Mr. Kelly’s death in 1886. 

A newspaper writer friendly to Mr. Croker 
was once summoned to the great man’s beauti- 
ful residence on East Seventy-fourth street and 
was asked to give the public a full account of 
the sources of Mr. Croker’s wealth in order to 
meet and refute the charge that it had been ob- 
tained improperly. Mr. Croker entertained the 
reporter handsomely and then told him exactly 
how he won his success. 

Mr. Croker denied that he had ever obtained 
one cent as the result of any political influence 
whatever. He had simply been in a position 
to foretell legislative and political events more 
accurately than other men and he had used this 
foresight to purchase stocks and other property 
likely to appreciate in value as the result of 
these coming events. The interview was not 
published. 
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Froia a painting by J. B. Longacre, after an original minjature. 


AMERICAN 


ORATORS. 


1.—Patrick Henry. 


HE famous orators of America, those 
men who were gifted with eloquence 
as well as patriotism, form an inter- 

esting and beneficial study to all lovers of 
American history and all who take a pride 
in the great men of their country. Under 
the head of **¢ American Orators,’’ this sub- 
ject will be considered in THe Pererson in 
separate articles, with the intention of mak- 
ing the series both instructive and entertain- 
ing, and in line with the patriotic spirit ever 
foremost in this magazine. 


The history of the early career of Patrick 
Henry is but the story of a life like that of 
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many another country lad. Born in Han- 
over County, Virginia, May 29, 1734¢. 
gaining no educational advantages but thos~ 
of the rural school-house; one of a famiv 
of nine children; and with no surroundings 
calculated to lift his spirit beyond the com- 
monplace, it is no wonder that when ius 
genius was first made known to the people-- 
most of whom were his neighbors or cum- 
panions—the revelation was one that causec 
the utmost surprise. 

His school life ended in his tentn year 
and his smattering of reading, writing anc 
arithmetic was supplemented by lessons given 
by his father at home; and during the five 
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years which elapsed between the time his 
school life ended and his mercantile life be- 
gan, he also learned many lessons from the 
book of nature, for his chief delight lay in 
hunting and fishing. Never of an acceptably 
social disposition, the quiet pursuits of a life 
in the field and forest, with gun and rod, 
were to him far more than the pleasures of 
the country dance, the spelling school, or 
the husking bee. 

At the age of fifteen years he entered a 
country store as clerk. Here he worked 
about a year, and then his father set up in a 
small way a mercantile business for William, 
an elder brother, and Patrick. William was 
of even a more indolent habit than his brother 
and the management of the store. therefore 
fell upon the younger. ‘The end may easily 
be imagined, and the failure came in a year. 
Patrick’s marriage, at the age of eighteen, 
followed in another twelvemonth, and so we 
find him, yet a lad, at the head of a family, 
with an unenviable business record behind 
him, and poverty stretching its weary way 
before. 
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The youthful couple were established on 
a small farm through the aid of their respec- 
tive parents, and here the young man spent 
two wretched years, quitting the farm to 
again enter upon a mercantile undertaking. 

But habit had not changed. Indolence, 
lack of application and indifferent business 
knowledge made the second experiment 
equally a failure with the first. His few 
possessions had been sacrificed to secure 
funds to establish the store, and when the 
second collapse occurred young Henry was 
deeply in debt. 

Some time after the failure he took up the 
study of law, and after a few weeks’ reading 
passed the required examination, securing his 
certificate at the age of twenty-four. One 
of the examiners was John Randolph, a most 
accomplished lawyer and polished gentleman. 
At first reluctant to examine Mr. Henry, 
the latter’s ungainly appearance and halting 
address being decidedly against him, Mr. 
Randolph soon discovered that the young 
candidate was no common person, and at 
the close of the examination complimented 

















The Old Episcopal Church at Richmond where Henry made his Famous Speech. 
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Patrick Henry Addressing the Virginia Assembly. 
From the painting by Chappel. 


him upon his knowledge, saying ‘‘If your 
industry be only half equal to your genius, 
I augur that you will do well, and become 
an ornament and honor to your profession.”’ 

The first appearance of Patrick Henry at 
the bar was at the time of a controversy be- 
tween the clergy and the legislature as to the 
stipend claimed by the former. Space does 
not permit me.to relate the history of the 
cases brought before the court, but it is suff- 
cient to say that Mr. Henry represented the 
people. 

The court took up the trial of the first 
case on a writ of damages, the clergy being 
the plaintiffs. At the opening of the court 
the sight that greeted young Henry’s eyes was 
most dismaying. ‘Twenty clergymen were 
on the bench, and in the magistrate’s chair 
was his own father. The case was opened 
briefly for the plaintiffs, and then ‘* came the 
first trial of Patrick Henry’s strength. He 
rose very awkwardly, and faltered much in 
this exordium. The people hung their heads 
at sO unpromising a commencement; the 
clergy were observed to exchange sly looks 
with each other; and his father is described 
as having almost sunk with confusion in his 
seat.” But a great surprise was in store for 


all, for the young lawyer gradually became 
transformed. ‘* His attitude, by degrees, be- 
came erect and lofty. The spirit of his 
genius awakened all -his features. There 
was a lightning in his eyes which seemed to 
rive the spectator. His action became grace- 
ful, bold and commanding; and in the tones 
of his voice, more especially in his emphasis, 
there was a peculiar charm, a magic which 
struck upon the ear and upon the heart.”’ 

The verdict of the jury, rendered upon 
the spot, was in favor of Mr. Henry’s cli- 
ents, and in their enthusiasm, the young 
lawyer was borne from the room on the 
shoulders of his admirers, the court officers 
being unable to preserve order. 

From that day Mr. Henry became the 
idol of the people. ‘The overtures of the 
wealthy, who now discovered in the hitherto 
simple young countryman, a genius of the 
highest order, were not received with cor- 
diality. Mr. Henry felt that he belonged 
to the people; and he did. not: try to live 
above them. His attire was unaffected, his 
food and drink as plain as their own, and 
his intercourse with the masses was of a free 
and friendly character. 

In this respect Mr. Henry differed from 
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William Wirt, Patrick Henry’s Biographer. 


most men, who, had such an opportunity of- 
fered, would only too readily have become 
the representatives of wealth. Mr. Henry’s 
attitude toward the literature of the law was 
also widely at variance with the established 
customs, and he never.went through a regu- 
lar course of reading. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the most able 
of Mr. Henry’s contemporaries, is credited 
with saying that to him belongs the credit of 
being the first to start in motion the ball of 
the Revolution. He waselected to the House 
of Burgesses in May 1765, the avowed pur- 
pose of the people being to create through 
him an adequate opposition to the oppressive 
measures of the Stamp Act. Mr. Henry’s 
colleagues were men of rank, power, intelli- 
gence and great ability, among them being 
John Robinson, Peyton Randolph, George 
Wythe and Richard Henry Lee. The reso- 
lutions denouncing the Stamp Act were writ- 
ten by Mr. Henry on the blank leaf of a law 
book, and presented through another mem- 
ber to the House. The Royal party, pow- 
erfully organized, fought desperately, but, 
through Mr. Henry’s eloquence, the resolu- 
tions passed by a simg/e vote. It was during 
the debate on these resolutions that Mr. 
Henry’s celebrated remark was uttered: 
««Czsar had his Brutus—Charles the First 
his Cromwell-—and George the Third (here 


the speaker was interrupted by cries of 
‘Treason!’ from all parts of the house) may 
profit by their example. If this be treason 
make the most of it.’’ 

No more remarkable case of quickness of 
thought and presence of mind has ever been 
noted in a public speaker, This debate en- 
hanced the reputation which Mr. Henry 
had already achieved, and his name became 
a household word, not only in ‘his. native 
state, but in those surrounding it. 

For some years Mr. Henry .represented 
his district in the House of Burgesses, after- 
ward taking up the practice of Jaw at the 
general bar. Opposed to him constantly 
were the most eminent counsel of the day, 
and yet of them all Mr. Henry was the star; 
none other could sway a jury as he could; 
none other had so fine a diction, or thoughts 
so apt, and so aptly uttered. 

On March 20, 1775, the second conven- 
tion of delegates for Virginia assembled in 
Richmond. Here, within the sacred walls 
of the old Episcopal church was made that 
speech which every American youth has 
read, and which has long been a famous 'sub- 
ject for «* Commencement ”’ orations. Mr. 
Henry had listened with mortification to the 
proceedings which had taken a turn.that some 
of the members hoped would result in amicable 





Lord Dumnore, Colonial Governor of Virginia, 
Drawn from a rare painting. 
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Peyton Randolph. 
From the painting by Peale, 


settlement of the difficulties between England 
and the colonies. Mr. Henry knew that 
absolute submission was the only terms upon 
which King George would receive the col- 
onists, and that meant but little less than 
slavery. He saw farther into the future than 
did most of his compeers, and believing that 
a bold step was necessary he introduced a 
set of resolutions providing for the establish- 
ment of a militia, and that the colony be put 
immediately into a state of defence. 

The audacity of these resolutions alarmed 
the timid ones, and angered those who fore- 
saw in revolution not only disquiet but 
danger, disgrace and death. These men ad- 
mitted the bravery of the step, but depre- 
cated its rashness; allowed its patriotism, 
but pointed to its lack of, prudence. 

The opposition to Mr. Henry’s resolutions 
however, did not result in their withdrawal, 
as was hoped. He rose to speak in favor 
of the measures introduced and after a few 
sentences, defining his position, said: 

“Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in 
the illusions of hope, We are apt to shut our eyes 
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against a painful truth, and listen to the 
song of that siren, till she transforms us 
into beasts. Is this the part of wise 
men, engaged in a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to 
be of the number of those, who, having 
eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not, 
the things which so nearly concern their 
temporal salvation? For my part, what- 
ever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am 
willing to know the whole truth; to 
know the worst and provide for it. 

*¢T have but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided ; and that is the lamp of 
experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past. And 
judging by the past, I wish to know what 
there has been in the conduct of the 
British ministry for the last ten years, to 
justify those hopes with which gentle- 
men have been pleased to solace them- 
selves and the house? Is it that insidi- 
ous smile with which our petition has 
been lately received? Trust it not, sir. 
It will prove a snare to your feet. Suf- 
fer not yourselves to be betrayed with a 
kiss. Ask yourse!ves how this gracious 
reception of our petition comports with 
those warlike preparations which cover 
our waters and darken our land. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of 
love and reconciliation? Have we shown 
ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled 
that force must be called in to win back 
our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, 
sir. These are the implements of 
war and subjugation ; the last argu- 
ments to which kings ‘resort. I ask 
gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if 
its purpose be not to force us to submission? Can 
gentlemen assign any other possible motive for it? 
Has Great Britain any enemy in this quarter of the 
world to call for all this accumulation of navies and 
armies? No, sir, she has none. They are meant 
for us; they can be meant for no other. They are 
sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. 
And what have we to oppose to them? Shall we try 
argument? Sir, we have been trying that for the 
last ten years. Have we anything new to offer upon 
the subject? Nothing. We have held the subject 
up in every light of which it is capable; but it has 
been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication? What terms shall we find 
which have not been already exhausted? Let us not, 
I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we 
have done everything that could be done to avert the 
storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned ; 
we have remonstrated ; we have supplicated; we have 
prostrated ourselves before the throne, and have im- 
plored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of 
the ministry and Parliament. Our petitions have been 
slighted ; our remonstrances have produced additional 
violence and insult; our supplications have been dis- 
regarded; and we have been spurned with contempt 
from the foot of the throne! In vain, after these 
things, may we indulge the fond hope of peace and 
reconciliation. There is no longer any room for 
hope. If we wish to be free—if we mean to preserve 
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inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we 
have been so long contending—if we mean not basely 
to abandon the noble struggle in which we have been 
so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of our con- 
test shall be obtained—we must fight! I repeat it, 
sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms and to the 
God of Hosts is all that is left us! 

‘¢ They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable to 
cope with so formidable an adversary. . But when shall 
we be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the 
next year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, 
and when a British guard shall be stationed in every 
house? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 
inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual re- 
sistance by lying supinely on our backs and hugging 
the delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall 
have bound us hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, 
if we make a proper use of those means which the 
God of nature hath placed in our power. Three 
millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are 
invincible by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 
alone. There is a just God who presides over the 
destinies of nations, and who will raise up friends to 
fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the 
brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were 
base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire 
from the contest. There is no retreat but in submis- 
sion and slavery! Our chains are for- 
ged! Their clanking may be heard 
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The request was refused by the Gover- 
nor, who said in closing his answer ‘¢ that 
he should not think it prudent to put pow- 
der into their hands in such a situation.’’ 
About this time came ‘the news of the 
skirmishes upon the fields of Lexington ana 
beside the north river at Concord. The 
American blood was aflame, and Mr. Henry 
convoked a meeting of the Independent 
Company of Hanover, on May 2d (1775). 
He addressed them in his most persuasive 
style ; with more than his usual eloquence, 
and with the result hoped for—steps were at 
once taked for the reprisal of the powder. 
Captain Meredith of the Independents 
yielded his commission to Mr. Henry, and 
a march was ordered upon Williamsburg. 
Troops joined at every highway, and what 
at first promised to be a conflict that would 
eave its impress upon the history of the 
country was only averted by Lord Dun- 
more sending a bill of exchange in full pay- 
ment for the powder. Thus ended Mr. 


Henry’s first campaign, and also the first 
military movement in that state. 





on the plains of Boston! The war is 
inevitable—and let it come! I repeat 
it, sir, let it come. 

‘<It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the 
matter. Gentlemen may cry, Peace, 
peace—but there is no peace. The 
war is actually begun! The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms! Our brethren are already in the 
field! Why stand we here idle? What 
is it the gentlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? For- 
bid it, Almighty God! I know not 
what course others may take; but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me 
death!”” 


Not long after this meeting 
Lord Dunmore, the Royal Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who had been 
absent from Williamsburg, re- 
turned, and a letter was ad- 
dressed to him by the colonists, 
asking for the return of certain 
lots of powder and arms which 
had been seized by the Brit- 
ish. This was the property 
of the Virginians, and they 











demanded their property 
er indemnification therefor, 
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Washington, Henry and Pendleton on their way to the First Congress. 


Permission of G 


In June, 1776, Mr. Henry was elected 
Governor of Virginia by the people of that 
state, and Lord Dunmore was forced not 
long afterward to leave the state perma- 
nently. Mr. Henry’s election had been 
but for a year, and on the 30th of May 
following he was unanimously re-elected. 
On May 28th, 1779, he resigned. His 
wife had died four years previously, and in 
1777 he again married—this time a daughter 
of Nathaniel Dandridge. In 1780 he re- 
sumed his place in the Assembly, and re- 
mained there till the fall of 1784, when he 
was again elected Governor, which office he 
retained for two years, resigning therefrom 
because the compensation was not sufficient 
to allow him to properly support his family, 
and as Governor he was unable to give his 
time to other ways of increasing his income. 

For six years Mr. Henry practiced in the 
Virginia courts, and in 1794 retired per- 
manently from the profession. In the 
pleasant surroundings of his home he tested 


. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


the delights of a well-earned leisure. To 
him came the admirers of American inde- 
pendence, the lovers of the patriot, the old 
friends to shake again the hand of the com- 
panion of their youth; the young to listen 
to his words of advice and wisdom. His 
wife and children, his servants, all were 
charmed by his constant presence, and their 
reverence and love for him grew with each 
succeeding day. In 1796 he was again 
elected Governor, and declined the office, 
but feeling that his country demanded his 
services, he permitted himself to be elected 
a member of the House in the spring of 
1799. His position in this office, however, 
was scarcely more than temporary, for his 
death occurred June 6th, he being slightly 
more than 63 years of age. 

Mr. Henry left eleven children, two by 
his first wife and nine by his second, and 
having been somewhat fortunate in his real 
estate investments, left them fairly well pro- 
vided for, Roperic ©, PEenFietp, 
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A Graduating Class of Nurses. 
Photo, by Davis & Sanford. ’ 


Hospitat Lire rrom THE Nursrz’s STANDPOINT. 


I NROM seven o’clock in the morning 


until seven o’clock in the evening for 

two years, with two weeks’ vacation 
each year, is a summary of the usual train- 
ing of the hospital nurse, as regards time. 
Within those two years are crowded expe- 
riences and opportunities unknown to my 
lady in her drawing-room, surrounded by 
her coterie of congenial lights and satellites. 
By the general public the hospital nurse is 
regarded as a part of the running machinery 
of the hospital, is expected to be thoroughly 
posted in regard to sickness in all of its va- 
riations, and to be perfectly capable of ad- 
ministering such treatment as comes within 
the province of a nurse. 
pital standpoint the discipline and etiquette 
of the training school system take a very 
prominent part. While patients might re- 
quest and expect of a nurse what seemed to 
them a very slight favor, and feel hurt and 
even neglected that it was not immediately 
granted, the nurse may have a kind heart, 
and want to grant the simplest or the most 
difficult request, but if it is out of order that 


But from the hos-- 


she should do so, she must from force of 
training refuse ; this to the patient is a breach 
of good nursing, but if she had acquiesced, 
it would have been breaking a rule, and the 
nurse would not have been true to her training. 
One can readily understand why in a large 
institution there must be rules, and rules 
must be kept. Where there are hundreds 
of lives at stake, and where the giving or 
the forgetting of medicines or other treat- 
ment can make so much difference, the 
nurse is to be congratulated if she has the 
strength of character to realize this and keep 
rules, which in the eyes of patients are use- 
less. 

It has been remarked by patients in large 
hospitals that there is too much ¢¢ red tape,”’ 
so called. Perhaps; but it would be worse 
for the patient were there less. Nurses have 
unfortunately the reputation of being hard- 
hearted and unsympathetic ; to a certain ex- 
tent these are two attributes invaluable to a 
successful hospital nurse. Were she soft- 
hearted she would be continually played 
upon by hysterical women or unreasonable 
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A Critical Moment in the Operating Room. 


men. Were she sentimentally sympathetic 
she would be so engrossed with one or two 
patients that she would unintentionally ne- 
glect the other less complaining ones. 

It is no uncommon sight in hospital wards 
to see visitors rustle in, stop at a bedside of 
a sick. woman who has a pale face and sad 
yearning eyes. She is sick, of course, and 
unhappy, perhaps, at being away from 
home, but she takes it bravely; she sees 
others suffering and recovering, and the rush 
of ward work and the snatches of conver- 
sation with the nurses as they pass to and 
fro, or with convalescent patients, help to 
distract the patient, but at the sympathetic 
words of the visitor as she strokes the sick 
woman’s hand and says, ** My poor woman, 
how ill you look,’’ naturally ‘*my poor 
woman ”’ is moved to tears and proceeds to 
relate and bemoan her hard fate. So much 
for misplaced sympathy. 

Patients often remark to a cheerful nurse 
that the very sight of her does them good. 
It is part of the pleasure of nurses to look to 
the happiness of their patients, and this is 
done in two ways: first, to see to their 
bodily comfort, and next to have a care to 
their mental condition—to remove as far as 
possible any cause of anxiety or uneasiness, 





Hospital Life from the Nurse’s Standpoint. 


and to keep the mind 
from continually dwell- 
ing on unhappy sub- 
jects. The life of 
the nurse, at least a 
. hurse in training, is one 
of dependence, and at 
the same time one of 


independence. She is 
necessarily under rigid 
discipline, and goes 


through the same rou- 
tine day after day, liv- 
ing the marked-out 
life of a hospital nurse. 
And yet it is not in- 
consistent to say that 
in no other recog- 
nized field for women 
is there so broad and 
expansive an opportu- 
nity for independence. 
One meets so many 
phases of human na- 
ture, comes in contact 
with so many types of 
humanity, thet all the originality and individu- 
ality of one’s own nature is brought out to 
face the peculiar and unusual situations which 
often confront one in hospital life. One 
must have tact to appease the irate and tem- 
pestuous patients who, having never been 
friends to themselves, expect the whole 
world to be their enemies. A nurse must 
have sufficient nerve to be unmoved by those 
excitable ones who declare they are dving, 
when in any pain. The idiosyncrasies of 
the nations are easily recognized after a year 
or more in the wards of New York hos- 
pitals, for there is a remarkable and peculiar 
grouping of nationalities. 

The conversation of convalescent patients 
is often amusing, especially in surgical wards, 
where fractures abound, where the much- 
talked-of suffering is only at such times when 
the surgeons are doing dressings or re- 
adjusting co-aptation splints or extensions. 
In such wards the nurses are not obliged to 
enliven the scene for the patients, for they 
enliven it themselves to such an extent that 
it is frequently necessary to remind them of 
their surroundings. 

Nurses are, as it were, between fires of 
criticism, and have various requirements to 
meet from directly different sources, First 
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Off Duty. A Breath of Fresh Air on the Roof. 


of all there are the marked-out rules of Jong- 
established hospital customs; there are the 
minor details of the training school system ; 
the keen eyes of the visiting committee, who 
expect to find order and system in the wards 
at any time and un- 
der any circumstances. 
There are the many de- 
mands of the physician 
and surgeon, and a nurse 
must be ever ready to 
ceave what she is doing, 
and to be willing to 
assist the doctors in their 
part of the ward work; 
and in the midst of 
cleaning up the debris 
after the surgical dress- 
ings. one of the author- 
isles may come in and 
be displeased that the 
«ppliances are out of 
order. Patients will be 
clamoring for a drink of 
water; one asks to have 
an extra blanket, whiie 
another is too warm and 
wants the window open ; 
the window being open, 
a third complains of 
rheumatism in her shou!- 
cer from the draught, and 


so it goes. Nurses, however, naturally look 
out for the comfort of their patients, and in a 
ward of twenty-five patients there is always 
something that can be done for the increased 
comfort of somebody. 

The nurses in the junior class are expected 
to do the ward work—that is, the care of 
the beds, the ward dining-room and the 
care of the various material used in different 
treatment. They have little time to give to 
the individual care of the patients, and fre- 
quently are misjudged by the patients fer 
being unmindful of their needs. The junior 
term in the training schools is decidedly the 
hardest of the three; the senior term is a 
decided advancement on the junior term, 
the work being lighter and more interesting, 
and the head nurse term is the time the 
nurse realizes the opportunities of ideal nurs- 
ing. Junior nurses must wash the beds 
daily with antiseptic solutions, give out the 
meals, put fresh linen on beds and patients, 
mark and put away the patients’ individucl 
clothing; put to bed and bathe new pa- 
tients ; help the convalescent patients up in 
steamer chairs, and make them comfortable ; 
these are only a few of the duties of a junior 
nurse, and as in other schools and colleges, 





Corner in a Nurse’s Sitting Room. 
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In a Medical Ward of Fomale Patients. 
Photograph by Pach. 


the juniors, naturally, have not the same 
privileges that other classes have. 

The senior nurses have a more responsible 
allotment of work, which is physically not 
so.tiring. They have also advanced in hos- 
pital experience to such an extent that they 
can understand and enjoy their work more 
intelligently. The senior nurse has the 
temperatures to take, and this is done every 
three hours. She must have them taken 
and recorded by a certain time, so that the 
physician or surgeon coming in on the hour 
will find each patient’s chart up to date. 
In a surgical ward she sterilizes the instru- 
ments: and dressings used by the surgeon ; 
she assists the doctors or the head nurse 
when needed; she gives out the medicines 
at the proper time, renews poultices, re- 
moves. plasters and assists either junior or 
head nurse when necessary. To have a 
thoroughly capable senior nurse in a ward 
means untold comfort to the, patient and 
endless satisfaction to the head nurse. And 
after these two terms have been successfully 
lived through, and after the examinations 
have been satisfactorily passed, then my lady 


of the cap and gown enters upon the hap- 
piest time of her term—the longed-for posi- 
tion of head nurse—and when she gets pos- 
session of a ward, and feels that she is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of her patients, the 
thoroughness of her assistant nurses and the 
general good order of her ward, she queens 
it. with gracious dignity. She has all of 
the physicians’ orders to copy and transfer, 
and the requisitions to send for ward ma- 
terial ; she has all the writing of the charts 
kept for each patient; she has the time to 
consider each individual patient, and takes 
pleasure in meeting their individual demands. 
It is also her pleasant duty to meet all vis- 
itors who come into her ward, and to an- 
swer their many inquiries in regard to her 
patients or the ward. ll orders are given 
directly to her from the physician or surgeon 
and she is responsible for the satisfactory 
fulfilling of the same. Besides the general 
routine of the day’s work, she is also re- 
sponsible for the training of the nurses in 
her ward. She must keep a general super- 
vision of all the work, either manual or pro- 
fessional, She is looked upon by the pa- 
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tients as their best friend in the ward; they 
all take their troubles to the head nurse. 

Patients often refuse to take medicine 
from a senior nurse, saying the medicine 
does not agree with them, or that it is un- 
pleasant and leaves a bad taste in the mouth ; 
then the senior nurse takes her troubles to 
the head nurse, and she with a few words 
of convincing authority persuades the pa- 
tient to take the medicine. 

One feels really as though the days were 
too short to do all one wishes for her pa- 
tients, and it is with a feeling of regret that 
the head nurse goes off duty at seven o’clock 
in the evening, for she will not see her pa- 
tients for twelve hours. To be able to go 
from bed to bed and hear and help each one 
means a great deal to each patient, while it 
is a pleasure to the nurse in charge. Ina 
woman’s ward there is always something to 
do: one woman wants her blanket folded 
down, while the next one wishes additional 
cover; one wants a letter written, another 
wants her pillows raised and something to 
do. In a surgical ward where the fractures 


are not painful, or the cases are convalescing 
from an operation, the women like to be occu- 
cupied and gladly help with making up small 
supplies used in the dressing. They offer to 
sew and mend for the nurses and will spend 
hours making buttonholes or stitching aprons 
for some favorite nurse. For they do have 
their favorites, and will often request one 
nurse in preference to another, to give some 
treatment which requires a gentle touch and 
a manner that inspires the patient with con- 
‘fidence. Some nurses are better suited to 
the skillful management of a ward, lacking 
the magnetism of others who are better fitted 
to please the patients, and may be dearly 
loved by them all, but have not the abil- 
ity to keep the ward in good running order 
from the hospital standpoint. So it will be 
seen that the requirements of a proficient 
head nurse are many. 

Before going off duty at seven in the even- 
ing the head nurse leaves written directions 
for the night nurse and turns over her ward 
and her patients into new hands for twelve 
hours. The term of night duty is a turning 





Christmas in the Children’s Ward, 
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jpoint in a nurse’s training. It is generally 
‘given in the last of the junior term, or the 
first o. the senior term and develops a good 
‘nurse or shows the defects of a poor one, in 
:a stronger light than does day duty. To 
:see the four or five day nurses going off 
‘duty at seven and to feel that one is left alone 
‘with the responsibility of the patients, is at 
first one ot the unhappy experiences of a 
:a night nurse. But this soon wears off and 
:she enjoys being alone and responsible for 
ithe patients’ comfort. Of course there is 
much fora night nurse to do, especially from 
:seven to nine o’clock, but by that time most 
‘of the patients have gone comfortably to 
:sleep, and perhaps only two or three restless 
‘ones are yet awake. ‘There is much the 
night nurse can do to lessen their discomfort, 
‘and if she is vigilant and watchful she can 
help many a sick and homesick patient to 
pass a restful night. After nine o’clock 
when the lights are turned out and only a 
:shaded drop light shines in a subdued way 
:above the nurse’s desk, a stillness falls upon 
ithe ward and while all the world sleeps, the 
watchful nurse sits at her desk, writing and 
copying the charts, going frequently on her 
noiseless slippers the rounds of the ward, to 
see if all is well, covering a patient here, 
‘closing a window, or waking regretfully a 
patient whose medication is continuous; giving 
ice to a fever patient who wakes frequently, 
falling to sleep again after a cooling drink. 
Then a nurse comes to relieve her, that she 
‘may -go to her midnight supper. It is a re- 
lief to be in a brightly lighted dining-room 
‘and to hear the voices of the several other 
night nurses, to talk of the night’s work over 
their salad and coffee. If practicable, an 
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energetic nurse makes hot pancakes, an ome- 
lette or occasionally a Welsh rarebit. Mak- 
ing the coffee is an important feature of the 
midnight meal. It acts as a wakeful tonic, 
and much care is given to its brewing. On 
a busy night, if the ambulance has brougnt 
in many cases, there is often an odor ot 
burnt ham or pancakes and of coffee boiling 
on the gas stove, as the nurse, being called 
away for some emergency case, forgets her 
own empty stomach and her broiling ham. 
After the midnight meal, the nurses take 
turns in putting things away,and many a 
confidential chat has been enjoyed by two 
chums over the dish-pan and gas stove. 
Then comes the rush of the early morning 
work, waking the patients, having them 
washed and combed before seven o’clock, 
giving them their medicine, taking tempera- 
tures and a dozen other things, besides ieav- 
ing a definite report of the condition of each 
patient written on their charts. She goes 
off duty at seven o’clock in the morning anc 
after breakfast she dons her street gown and 
goes for a brisk walk, or for early morning 
calls. Back in her room at ten o’clock, she 
sleeps until five. ‘ 
Hospital nurses are, unconsciously, cap- 
able of feeling a little superior to their feilow 
creatures of the laity. After the experiences 
of the ward, the discipline of the training 
school and the emergencies, encountered in 
the hospital, my lady of the cap and gown 
has reached a development of moral courage, 
an independence of mental strength and a 
love for humanity, that fit her to live and 
enjoy life as it is, and not as it might have 
been, 
Joseruine Hitt. 
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Tue History or THE Lapy Berry Srair, 
by Molly Elliot Seawell. Illustrated. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; New York.) 


A delightful little story of life at Holyrood 
palace a hundred years ago, when the French 
court found its way to Scotland, and a gallant 
courtier of France fell in ove with a little lady 
of the Highlands. But a misunderstanding 
arose between the two and he marched away to 


France again to fight, while the Lady Betty be- 
came a nun and went also into the field to care 
for sick and wounded soldiers. And so they 
lived their heroic lives separately, until finaily, 
after thirty years of work and danger and noble 
achievement, they met face to face on the field 
of peace and victory when he, as a general, fas- 
tened on her breast the decoration for ‘Tried 
Bravery. It is a beautiful little romance, 
daintily written, and full of sweetness and purity. 
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A Forest Orcuip, and Other Stories, by 
Ella Higginson. (The Macmillan Co.; 
New York.) 


Ella Higginson has created her own field in 
American fiction ; she has taken a new country 
and given us new types. What Mary Wil- 
kins is to the East, she is to the West; and 
there is not another short story writer in this 
country to-day who can compare with either 
of them. Ella Higginson’s characters are 


strong and distinct, and perfectly outlined; they 


are people of the soil—working people—but 
they have hearts and brains, and they think and 
feel deeply, and have their own tragedies. The 
stories collected in this new volume are happier 
than those in the last, though the author touches 
exquisitely the chords of emotion and tender- 
ness in depicting the sensitive woman who has 
longings and aspirations beyond her place in 
life, and whose heart cries out in vain to those 
who walk beside her. The sadness of these 
stories is strangely satisfying in its complete 
and hopeless pathos, and the humor and the 
human nature of them are delightfully charac- 
teristic and true. Beside this broad power of 
Mrs. Higginson’s to depict so accurately the 
human emotions, she is a master artist in de- 
scriptive writing ; her word pictures—the paint- 
ing of a sunset, of a deep, grand forest of the 
great West, of the sunrise over Mount Ranier, 
or the moonlight on Puget Sound—are done 
with wonderful vividness and beauty. 


Pit May’s «*Grapnic’’ Pictures. (George 
Routledge & Sons; New York. ) 


The English artist, Phil May, is undeniably 
clever in portraying English types, especially 
the little ragamuffins of the London streets ; 
but outside of that, his work is not particularly 
commendable. In this volume of sketches 
there are a number of American types—that is, 
they are called American types, but Mr. May 
seems to have grasped them with just about as 
much comprehension as the average Britisher 
grasps American customs and types on three 
weeks’ acquaintance. There are also other 
sketches, made in France and elsewhere, but 
none are so amusing and clever as Mr. May’s 
cheeky little children of the London streets. 


Sincinc Verses FoR CHILDREN, words by 
Lydia Avery Coonley, music by Eleanor 
Smith, Jessie L. Gaynor, Frederic W. 
Root and Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. Illus- 
trated by Alice Kellogg Tyler. (‘The 
Macmillan Co.; New York. ) 


A beautiful holiday book, produced in 
most artistic style, with colored illustrations 
and pretty little verses which are just suited for 
children. The music for each song is pub- 
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lished with the verses, making the book doubly 
attractive. One of the handsomest of holiday 
publications, and a really artistic production. 


Tue Queen or Hearts, by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train. (J. B. Lippincott Co.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

The author of this book has a certain fasci- 
nation of style which holds the attention of the 


- reader until the story is finished, but afterward 


comes the reaction and the realization of the 
author’s extravagance of expression, and some- 
times the unnaturalness of her characters and 
their actions. The Queen of Hearts is a pop- 
ular comic opera favorite, who enjoys the 
wealth and admiration which novelists are so 
fond of depicting, with a heart of ice. Her 
daughter is being brought up in a convent, and 
is ignorant of her mother’s profession. For 
some occult reason the mother would not have 
the child know of her work, though she is 
wrapped in it heart and soul, and besides being 
famous, boasts of a spotless reputation. When 
the child finally learns the truth, she is shocked 
after the manner of convent-bred girls, and later 
is so horror-stricken at the thought that her 
mother could marry a man who had divorced 
his wife, that the mother crucifies her own love, 
sees her daughter happy and, evidently, goes 
into a decline and dies. The human heart can 
bear a great deal, but there are limits to its en- 
durance, and the awful pity of the sacrifice this 
long-suffering woman makes to the notions of 
a Puritanical, convent-bred girl, ignorant of 
the world, of temptation and of strong emo- 
tion, saddens the close of the book and makes 
one meditate upon the unfairness with which 
happiness is distributed. 


Wayrarinc Men, by Edna Lyall. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; New York.) 


A sweet and entertaining story of stage life 
in England, showing what a peaceful and happy 
home life may be enjoyed even by wayfaring 
men. ‘The book is written with all of Edna 
Lyall’s charm, and there are so many phases of 
life and character, so much light and shade, 
and infinite variety in all the incidents of trav- 
eling players’ lives, that the reader is sorry 
when the last page is reached. Stories of the 
stage are always fascinating to the laity, and 
when they present pictures of such happy, use- 
ful, hard-working and cleanly lives as we see 
in *¢ Wayfaring Men,”’ they are particularly 
to be commended. 

In Gop’s Country, by D. Higbee. (Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Corporation; New York. ) 


A new edition of this romance which has 
already been favorably noticed. The author 
is intimately acquainted with Southern life and 
character, and the scenes and people she sets 
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forth in her book are living realities. The old- 
fashioned Southern notions of honor, so akin 
to those of the ancient Romans, are analyzed 
and set forth with wonderful fidelity, though 
the story itself is not a pleasing one. 


Ourtiines in Locat Cotor, by Brander 
Matthews. (Harper & Brothers; New 
York. ) 


Brander Matthews’ sketches of New York 
life are well known. They are true to the 
scenes and characters depicted, even if at times 
they are a little dreary ; but the collection in 
the present volume consists of a rather happy 
selection ; that is, they are all more or less in- 
teresting, and with here and there a touch of 
art, as well as realism. 


Tue Stevenson Sonc Book, Verses from a 
Child’s Garden, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With music by various composers. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons ; New York.) 


Selections from Stevenson’s delightful verses 
for children, set to charming music, just suited 
co juvenile singers, and published in really gor- 
geous style. Each separate poem fills a page 
surrounded by a unique and artistic border ; 
then the words are repeated with the music. 
The cover is very beautiful, and the book, a 
large one, particularly appropriate for a holiday 
gift 
Castte Sompras, by Herbert Greenough 

Smith. (M. F. Mansfield; New York. ) 


A delightful and breezy historical romance, 
well written and full of exciting and picturesque 
incident. The hero is plunged into direst dan- 
ger, and is rescued by his sweetheart’s wit. 
The contest is a hot one, with skill on both 
sides, and the plot is really thrilling. 


Lyinc Propuets, by Eden Phillpotts. (F. 
A. Stokes Co.; New York.) 


There is no reason why this book should 
have been written, unless it was that the 
author wanted to show his knowledge of Cor- 
nish people, traditions and dialect. The story 
has been told a hundred times, and it does not 
gain anything in this variation. The book has 
the merit of being beautiful in its descriptive 
writing, and there is a true note of nature through 
it all; the pity is that the story is so slight and 
conventional. 


Tuis Country or Ours, by Benjamin Har- 
rison. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; New 
York. ) 


This ‘*modest attempt’’ by our former 
President ‘‘to give a view of the machinery of 
our National Government in motion’’ will 
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prove of interest and value to every reader. 
That the majority of us are ignorant of our 
country’s government is only too true, and any 
effort to produce a concise and competent man- 
ual of our laws and law-making is sure to fill 
an important niche. Besides its value as an 
educator, the book should tend, as its author 
hopes, ‘*to promote an intelligent patriotism.”” 


Love Arrairs or Famous Men, by the 
author of How to Be Happy, Though 
Married. (F. A. Stokes Co.; New 
York. ) 

A great deal of more or less entertaining 
gossip about the love stories and private lives 
of famous men in many walks of life. As such 
a number of characters are written of, there can 
necessarily be but little said of each, which is 
often disappointing ; interesting material and 
more of it about fewer men might have been 
an improvement. The author makes one pe- 
culiar mistake in referring to Whittier as ‘an 
unexceptionable husband,’” when, as a matter of 
fact, our gentle poet remained single all his 


days. 


An Orecon BoynHoop, by Louis Albert 
Banks. (Lee & Shepherd; Boston, 
Mass. ) 

An entertaining and novel book for boys, telling of 
life in the far West forty years ago, and of a boy’s oc- 
cupations and amusements in that country in the old 
days. The descriptions of the country and the boy’s 
adventures are fresh, vivid and sure to be enjoyed by 
juvenile readers. 

Paciric SHores, by Oliver Optic. (Lee & 
Shepherd ; Boston, Mass. ) 

This twelfth and last volume of the popular All- 
over-the-World Library takes its readers to Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand, and gives much interest- 
ing and useful information of the countries visited, as 
well as containing the exciting adventures always found 
in Oliver Optic’s books. 


At THE Front, by Oliver Optic. (Lee & 
Shepherd ; Boston, Mass. ) 

One of the Blue and Gray series, and a highly in- 
teresting war narrative. Many exciting incidents, 
fighting, danger and heroism are embraced in the story, 
which every boy will like. 

Tue Rep Patriot. by William O. Stoddard. 
D. Appleton & Co.; New York.) 

A stirring story of the American Revolution, setting 
forth a boy’s adventures in the army, and telling of the 
many privations and hardships the patriots suffered in 
the stormy days of our country’s history. 

Tue Lost Gotp or THE Montezumas, by 
William O. Stoddard. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.; Philadelphia, Pa.) 

This story of the Alamo and the heroic fight that 
Travis, Bowie and Crockett put up in defending the 
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fort is sure to be liked by boy readers. It tells also of 
Sam Houston and his exploits, and of many strange 
Mexican and Spanish customs, giving an excellent idea 
of our country’s early, history in the southwest, and 
of those brave men who fought and died in its defence. 


Tue Rover’s Quest, by Hugh St. Leger. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.; Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


A capital story of adventure for boys, telling of a 
youngster’s life on board ship, where he had an excit- 
ing time and developed the character that always comes 
out under such circumstances. A story of ‘foam, fire 
and fight ’” it is called, and it contains all these stirring 
elements. 


Cirizen Birp, by Mabel Osgood Wright 
and Elliott Coues; illustrated. (The 
Macmillan Co.; New York. ) 


A delightfully entertaining and instructive book on 
bird life and habits, written for children, and woven 
with a little story to make the interest greater. There 
is no better way to teach children the beauties and 
truths of nature and of animal life than this method of 
Mabel Osgood Wright, whose books on this line are 
original, breezy and full of instructive matter which 
many grown persons could well absorb. ‘* Citizen 
Bird’? tells everything a child could learn about our 
home birds, and it tells the story of their lives, habits 
and characteristics so simply and so entertainingly that 
any intelligent child will enjoy the narrative and profit 
by it. The book is handsomely made and copi- 
ously illustrated. 


Tue Younc Purirans or Oxp Hap ey, by 
Mary P. Wells Smith. (Roberts Bro- 
thers ; Boston, Mass. ) 


Little attention has been given the children of the 
Pilgrim colony, and this book will do much toward 
helping the children of the present day to understand 
and know the early days of their country’s history. 
Written in attractive style, interweaving a narrative 
of interest with the historic incidents of the time, the 
book is a good one for youthful readers, and it is also 
one which they will enjoy. 


Queer Janet, by Grace Le Baron. (Lee 


& Shepherd; Boston, Mass. ) 


An attractive and very entertaining story for boys 
and girls, brightly written, and with an abundance of 
pleasing incident so dear to youthful readers. 


Tue Procession or Flowers 1n Cotorapo, 
by Helen Hunt Jackson. (Roberts Bro- 
thers ; Boston, Mass. ) 


A pretty little book descriptive of the floral beauties 
of the far West, written in that dainty, poetic prose 
of that most charming and lamented writer, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, and suggesting all the loveliness, the 
fragrance and the variety of the flowers themselves, 
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Dreams 1n Homespun, by Sam Walter Foss. 
(Lee & Shepherd; Boston, Mass. ) 


A book of poems on common, everyday themes, in- 
vested with all the pathos and humor which the real 
poet finds among the common people. Grave and 
gay, humorous and sad, philosophic and human—his 
poems vary from one to the other, and each contains 
a characteristic truth and earnestness. 


Rich Enoucu, by Leigh Webster. 
erts Brothers; Boston, Mass. ) 


An entertaining, helpful story for girls, written in 
bright, cheery style and fall of pleasant incident. It 
tells of a wealthy family, reduced in circumstances, 
who by dint of unselfish, happy living find that ‘* poor 
and content is rich enough.”” 


( Rob- 


TorpeanuTs, THE Tomsoy, by Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft. (Roberts Brothers; Boston, 
Mass. ) 


A story of New England farm life, for children ; 
clever, entertaining and well illustrated. 


Mec LancHotme, by Mrs. Molesworth. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.; Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


A story for girls, about an English girl who was 
stolen by gipsies and had all sorts of adventures before 
being restored to her family. 


Commopore Barnsripce, by James Barnes. 
(D. Appleton & Co.; New York.) 


A highly interesting narrative and biography of this 
hero, giving a graphic account of his naval engage- 
ments, and presenting a great deal of history in most 
entertaining style. ‘The book is handsomely gotten 
up, with frequent illustrations, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to American historic works. 


Tue Lirrte Rep Scoot Houss, by Evelyn 
Raymond. (Roberts Brothers; Boston, 
Mass. ) 

A story of country school life and school children, 
full of incident and matters of interest to young readers. 


Lirtte Hearts, by Florence K. Upton and 
Bertha Upton. (George Routledge & 
Sons ; New York. ) 

This dainty little book for very little people is made 
up of pretty sketches and verses about children and 
their ways. The pictures are life-like and charmingly 
colored, while the verses are such that any child can 
appreciate. 


Tue Happy Six, by Penn Shirley. 
& Shepherd ; Boston, Mass.) 


A pretty, simple little story for children, full of fun, 
and at the same time containing bright, helpful lessons 
for the little ones. 


(Lee 
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PuBLIsHER Ss DgPARTMENT. 


Tue Pererson Macazine for 1898 will 
present a most diversified, entertaining and 
valuable assortment of historic, fiction and 


’ departmental matter. The two new series 


on purely American lines, viz.; ‘* American 
Inventions’? and ‘*American Orators,’’ 
will prove of interest to every reader, and 
will also be of substantial value in present- 
ing American history in entertaining narra- 
tive form. It is hoped also that these arti- 
cles on American subjects, which THE 
Pererson takes pride in printing, will instil 
and encourage the spirit of patriotism in its 
younger readers. 

The next article in the series on ¢* Amer- 
ican Orators,’’ will be on that grand states- 
man and speaker, Daniel Webster. There 
are few Americans more noted, and none 
more brilliant, than this great orator; and 
the story of his life, work and speeches will 
be of special interest. Numerous illustra- 
tions will accompany the article, which is to 
appear in January. 

The two pioneer inventors of America 
have already been discussed in the series 
«¢ American Inventions,’’ and in those to 
follow will be told the story of the inventors 
of the telegraph, the printing press, the sew- 
ing machine, the reaping machine, the tele- 
phone, and all those wonderful meehanical 
contrivances which have been of such ines- 
timable value to the world, and which were 
discovered or worked out by American gen- 
ius. 


Another series of extraordinary interest to 
begin in an early issue of THe Pererson is a 
life of John Brown. This will be the first 
complete history of this noted American 
ever undertaken by any magazine; other 
articles have dealt chiefly with simply one 
or two incidents in his public career as it is 
known to history, but in this series of eight 
articles to be published by Tue Peterson, 
Mr. Will M. Clemens, the author, has 
brought to light much hitherto unknown 
material regarding Brown’s life, and a large 
portion of these articles will be entirely new. 
Many illustrations will appear in this series ; 
portraits of Brown, and of his contemporary 
characters in history, and many scenes of 
the incidents in his life. A valuable and 
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highly interesting historic series, these arti- 
cles are sure to attract much attention and 
to become equaHy popular with Tue Perer- 
son’s other American series. 


THE secret societies of America are numer- 
ous and varied in scope, purpose and inter- 
est, and they have never been adequately 
written up. In the next issue of THE Perer- 
son will be published a highly entertaining 
and fully illustrated article on the leading 
secret societies of America by Joseph Dana 
Miller. A brief history and narrative of 
each association will be given, together with 
portraits of the leading members and officers. 


An article of much interest to appear in 
Tue Pererson for January is on historic and 
beautiful Mount Vernon, the home of our 
hero Washington. This article, which will 
be illustrated with handsome photographs 
and several rare and valuable portraits, is 
additionally interesting from the fact that it 
is written by a descendant of Washington. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY. 

It is unfortunate for mankind that there 
are men who, for the gain of money, will 
adulterate food intended for the human 
stomach. Savage blows are given to the 
health by harmful articles placed in food to 
cheapen or add taste or color. An analysis 
of several of the counterfeits of Postum, the 
original cereal coffee, shows them to con- 
tain drugs or cheap, low-grade coffee to 
give a coffee flavor. Postum is the only 
cereal coffee with a coffee taste that is pure 
and harmless. 


Laughing babies are loved by everybody. 
Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively 
free from sickness. Infant Health is a val- 
uable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address for a copy to the New York Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvelous for softening, 
whitening, and perfuming the complexion: 
the most efficacious for light affections of the 
skin and for all irritations, chaps, redness, 


etc. Park, Tilford & Co., New York. 
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